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Let every business take a lesson from the mistaken thinking that 





mounted one-way guns on the Maginot Line ... and on German defenses at Cherbourg. Each 
businessman must cover every approach available to his competition. Then chart his own post- 
war offensive with advertising guns big enough to blast his way to greater sales. For sales are 


the father of the full-time employment so vital to America’s future. Well-rounded advertising 






includes the use of fine printing, and that means Champion paper. Help rN 
tas 


ap 
your customers plan now for the big postwar push toward lasting prosperity! ani on 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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WHY Let 

Worn and Broken 
Letters Cost You 
Time and Money? 


Replacing worn or broken single-type 
letters is costly at any time, but now it 
is even more serious because it interferes 
with “all-out production.” Choice must 
then be made between “letting it go” 
and expending extra composing-room 
time—and often valuable press time— 
on putting the forms back into shape. 
e With Ludlow-set composition there 
are no worn or broken letters, since 
every Ludlow-set line is new, and cast 
in slug form directly for each piece of 
copy. When Ludlow-set, italics and 


scripts, which are the worst offenders 





in single-type composition, are just as 


free from broken letters as any roman 
face. Ludlow italic and script typefaces, 
while of full-kerning design, are prac- 
tically unbreakable, being cast in solid 
sluglines from slanting matrices. 

e Important? Yes, this is important to 
owner, executive, compositor, press- 
man and customer alike. Why not stop 
such unseen but costly leaks and pro- 
duce quality all-slug composition more 
economically? 

e We will gladly give you complete in- 


formation about the Ludlow system. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of Ludlow Eusebius family 
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T takes an extra-special something to be a 4-time winner in any 
field. In recognition of this fact the War Department has bestowed 
a fourth citation on the men and: women of Hoe. 


It’s that extra something in human skill and will, backing up 
mechanical facilities, that enables our organization to produce the 
durable precision equipment required in modern ordnance — and 
to keep doing it month after month on or ahead of schedule. 


For this record we owe much to you, the publishers of America. 
Your careful maintenance of your Hoe equipment permits our 
greater concentration on war production. 


By adding this third star to Hoe’s Army-Navy “E” flag Uncle Sam 
says—“the Hoe people have what it takes.” And this contains an 
implicit promise that you, too, will have what it takes in the new 
fast-moving era that peace will bring — the same high-speed, trouble- 
free qualities in your pressroom equipment that Hoe is now putting 
into Victory-winning ordnance. 


Back the Invasion... Buy more War Bonds 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 EAST 158th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 


tion, lb West a Boulevard, Chicago 6, Llinois, Subscription rate $4.00 a year = oan: single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send iy Ay RY py Lave pan 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, oO cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, f oomodd 25, 1885, at tthe Post “Omtice at Guimeae, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1944. Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 














TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


Obviously not all industrial organizations may enjoy the privilege of forging the actual 
implements of warfare, but all of us have the opportunity to contribute the best 
of our abilities to providing behind-the-lines essentials for wartime purposes and 
necessary civilian needs, So it is with us. The end uses of many of our products are 
usually veiled under the mantle of wartime secrecy. We consider it our job to make 
every Northwest paper the best that can be produced under current restrictions. 
With each pound goes the fervent wish that it will help to hasten an early Victory. 
Buy more War Bonds to hasten V- Day 


Yo dy 
victory Yar PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY =. CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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FOR HEAT-SET PRINTING 


FOR PERFECTOR PRINTING 


[ 


di 
THERE 1S A HUBER INK FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
IN THE PUBLICATION FIELD 


Huber publication inks are the product of the combined research of Huber’s own carbon black, 
varnish and ink laboratories. ‘They are tailor-made under the most rigid manufacturing control, 
to suit your specific requirements. Huber publication inks embody the same characteristics 
which have made Huber News Black, newspaper colors and other printing inks so outstand- 


ingly successful. Consult your Huber representative or write any office of J. M. Huber, Inc.: 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 








HUBER PRODUCTS . IN USE SINCE 1780 
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Your 


customers 
E> still expect 
emer |S ati S fa ction 


out the sheet, throw it away and start a new page. But that'll get neither of 
you anywhere. It wastes her time. It wastes your paper. So when you select 


fetterheads and office forms .. . 







When you give it to them, you pave 
the way to repeat orders for your shop 








> Even today printing buyers want good paper for their 
letterheads and business forms—paper that carries their 
messages with dignity—paper that can be erased and 
oa utiae vciiaat 1h sepntale WAGs retyped, that will stand handling and filing. 
1 ites te spe ean wh, rt pry of ee Your selling job is easier when you use Hammermill 
sng tere oat sie eet oe oe 5 Bond. Your customers know the Hammermill name; 
pce in apes. acame a rethy adn To oe oe they have seen it advertised for over 30 years. They 
have used Hammermill Bond in their own offices, and 
they know that it is dependable. 
And your production job is easier when you use 
Hammermill Bond. In spite of wartime restrictions 
Hammermill’s laboratory-controlled process insures Sewer 
feeding troubles, faster press runs that mean steady profits. 
Hammermill Bond’s uniformity enables you to deliver 































IMPORTANT! Ace you acquainted with the aow paper 
estrielonsin effectsinge June? ff sot, erst fer the recised Buy WAR BONDS 








Marne per irr nn be Ane con oe ! AND KEEP THEM b ¢ be 
Sin Fomecraeenrener™ ff satisfaction with your wartime printing jobs today— 
satisfaction that will be remembered and that will mean 













Pusition, 








Joyal customers and larger orders when peace returns. 


(Plcane write on, of attach , pour company letterhead) 
nee ens 










bee advertisement, in The Saturday Evening Post, August 12, explains 
= the quality of Hammermiill Bond, even today, is still safeguarded by 
e toughest tests in paper, and by 45 years’ experience in papermaking. 


BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 





Hammermill Paper Company: Erie, Fe" Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. 


Please send me—free—my COPY . 
osition ____ }p-au 


ur business letterhead) 
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WHAT TOU °-DO 


The war has brought many chal- 
lenges to ingenuity—and as paper 
makers, we’ve had our share. 


Take the scarcity of printing 
paper for example. 


With supplies curtailed, maga- 
zines had to cut circulations — 
trim down the number of pages 
— or find ways to “get more 
copies out of every tree.” 


That’s where we came in. Could 
printing paper be made thinner 
than previous standards — and 
still be sufficiently strong and 
sufficiently opaque for printing 
type and pictures on both sides? 


Our answer was—it could. And 
the emergency paper we made 


nai 


CELLULOSE 


Getting more magazines out of a tree 


is doing a good pinch-hitting 
job for many publishers and 


printers right now. 


Maybe this paper will find no 
great use after the war. But out 
of the lessons learned in making 
it—and meeting other challenges 
— we'll be equipped to make 
our standard papers even better 
than they have been before. 


We’ve been working with cellu- 
lose fibre —the raw material of 
paper —since 1900. For many 
years, we’ve turned out a thou- 
sand miles of paper a day. It’s 
reasonable to hope that all this 
experience will prove helpful 
to users of printing in many 
new ways when the war is won. 


FIBRE 


ys &, @ ee On OR UB i GY 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Selected for Service 


because 


K the necessary attributes for service in 
these critical times are found to a marked 
degree in Kluge Automatic Press equip- 
ment. The Kluge is of the correct AGE. 
It has been recognized as standard profit- 
producing equipment for over twenty 
years. The Kluge’s PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION — rigid impression, accurate 
register, selec-tone distribution, and 
scientific construction — meets the most 
exacting requirements. An all-purpose 
machine, it is ideally adapted to pro- 
duction of form work, making up the 
bulk of today’s printing, as well as the 
fine halftone and color work which will 
be done after the war. The Kluge has 
never been stumped by any job in its 
size range. 

We suggest that you consider the Kluge 
for solving both your PRESENT DAY 
and POSTWAR production problems. 





BRANDTJEN 
& KLUGE, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 











V SAVE TIME 
¥ REDUCE COSTS 
V GET BETTER PRINTING 


ERFECT lock-up is the first step in quality printing. We suggest 
that you renew your acquaintance with the M & W family of 
Job Locks. They form a group of efficiency experts and can 
save you time, money and headaches. 
Now we are producing 100% for Victory. After that, we will 
have the composing-room efficiency equipment you will need 
to do a better job. Write for our catalog. 


MORGANS & 
WILCOX MFG. COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


ed) PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 








AMERICAN 


AYN ROLLERS 


Choice of experts. Widely known 
for remarkable durability... 
for better distribution... 
for clean, sharp presswork and 

To PREPRINT means to check and to correct A i 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be extra long service. We build 
done most economically and efficiently. them to do it; and stake our 
It will cut down your makeready time, in- quarter century reputation on 
crease the impression output of your presses, their performance. Order a set. 
and add to your profits. Write for circular. 


VANDERCOOK AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS HACKER GAUGES 
1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, ill. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 225 North Now Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 














papers 


NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. .: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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WAR WEAPON... Unrestricted 


There’s no secret about this weapon of war. From bombers 
and fighters, by parachute and shell, it cascades by the 
millions into Festung Europa and onto the Nip-infested 
islands of the Pacific. It is direct-advertising with some- 
thing to sell . . . something vital to the United Nations and 
to Victory: the truth about the war . . . instructions to the 


underground . . . how to surrender. 


Here at home, direct-advertising is still delivered by mail, 
and the postman always rings twice. But it, too, has some- 
thing to sell . . . something vital to the United Nations and 
to Victory: the truth about the needs of war... 


War Bonds . . . how to salvage and conserve. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


bapers 


D Day is behind us. X Day is ahead. Let us not think for a 
moment that, between the two, home-front advertising can 


relax its efforts or its momentum in helping Uncle Sam sell. 


Paper is scarce because paper is at war. But “Paper Makers 
to America” and the nation-wide network of informed 
Mead Merchants continue to do their utmost to meet essen- 
tial needs. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 

substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury 
Text; and De & Se Tints. 








ESTABLISHED 1846 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 + DILL & COLLINS INC. * WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC, + PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON + CHICAGO + DAYTON + KINGSPORT 
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LINWEAVE ¢° SPRINGFIELD 2. MASSACHUSETTS 
Fine Printing and Engraving Papers ee Envelopes to Match 
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Ricut NOW, there’s a boom-time crop of business men who are relying 
on letters to call on customers they used to visit in person. 

Many of your customers realize that letters, written now, can keep their post-war 
market sold on tomorrow’s peace-time product or service. And many need letters, as 
they’ve never needed them before, to do this selling. 

You can help your customers spread goodwill on a postage stamp by selling them 
letters printed on watermarked ATLANTIC Bonp. This well-dressed bond paper 
makes a good impression. It gets in and gets read — with respect. 

Here’s our suggestion for selling customers more letter paper to make more sales: 

First, get your copy of the Eastco Sales Portfolio “Let Letters Lead the Way” from 
your Eastco Paper Merchant. It’s free, of course. And it’s packed f 
with sound ideas for planning successful letter campaigns. 

Then, take this booklet to all logical customers and pros- 
pects. Many may need re-designed letterheads. Sell them ones 
that command attention. And sell them the need, right now, of 
writing letters that keep their customers sold on them. 

When you do your customers a service like this, you’re 
bound to get more printing orders. 

Push ATLANTIC Bonn, the paper that lets customers speak 
more effectively for their money. 





ATLANTIC BOND for Better Letterheads and Better Letters 
SEND FOR THIS 


EASTCO IDEA KIT 


te ee a 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


SALES-QFFICES ; NEW EW ORLEANS. = 






































































































































. 4 post-war demand 
To efficiently handle the quantity demand on post-war 
printing, speed will be a “‘must’”. The Cottrell-Claybourn two 
color rotary press will be able to meet that demand for it 
prints at a speed of 5500 sheets an hour in 2 colors—that 
means 90 sheets a minute. The net production is usually 


greater than running speed of any flat bed press. Since each 
sheet goes through the press with only one gripper bite, reg- 
ister is maintained at all times. hs, 

In addition to high operation speed and inherently accurate 
register, this Cottrell-Claybourn press offers the advantages 
of superior ink economy and distribution, simplicity of opera- 



































L.OEMGREST 


tion, dependable feed and delivery—all advantages which will 
enable commercial printers to handle the large post-war print- 
ing demands with ease. 

Its versatility makes this press adaptable for the handling 
of moderate as well as large edition runs on direct mail 
pieces, booklets, folders, labels and two and four color pub- 


lication printing. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street » Chicago: Daily News Building, 400 West 
Madison St. > Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 50 of a Series 


PAPER IS PART OF 


TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 


does your letterhead k ko 


Say “SERVI CE 9°? This series appears in: 


: . FORTUNE 
Wartime crowds pack Boston’s world-famous hotel, which once easen 


catered to Sarah Bernhardt, Ulysses Grant, Charles Dickens, and BUSINESS WEEK 
the great seers and poets of New England. Opened in 1856, the UNITED STATES NEWS 
modern Parker House of today commands a loyal army of friends NEWSWEEK 


who call it unique in comfort, food, and warm friendly service. FORBES 
Rie. a ADVERTISING & SELLING 
Expressive of a great tradition is the dignified Parker House TIDE 


letterhead on Strathmore paper. With lighter weight paper a PRINTERS’ INK 
wartime necessity, quality in your letterhead paper is all-essen- SALES MANAGEMENT 


tial. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 27: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Who would have dreamed of aeroplanes 
without motors? Yet today such planes are 
actually flying ... propelled in about the same 
manner as a child’s sky-rocket. Again America 
is willing to abandon traditional methods 
and blaze new trails in the search for better 
ways to do things. 

Thus... back in 1935... when the cost of 
enamel-coated paper was restricting its use, 
Consolidated pioneered by producing coated 
paper so speedily and economically that its price 
could be materially reduced, an achievement 
which had long been considered impossible. 








CONSOLIDATED CodZéd/ PAPERS 


Paper and printing are essential to war!!! Tons of 
printed forms must be used daily for vital orders and 
records ... countless instruction books must be 
printed for our armed forces. Equally important is 
the job of speeding-up the war efforts of millions 
of men and women at home, in which work paper and 
printing play a star role. 

Coated paper makes possible the realistic illustrations 
in magazines and in technical journals which keep us 


informed, stimulate enthusiasm and thus assist the war 
effort. Coated paper is also needed for brochures and cat- 
alogs which today “pinch hit” for salesmen in uniform. 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


War needs for additional paper make Consolidated’s 
achievement of added importance. For that development 
not only lowered the cost of enamel-coated stock but 
showed that high quality could be attained with a minimum 
use of man-power and machine-hours which 
are now so critical. 

Furthermore, the high opacity and bulk 
of Consolidated Papers permit substantial 
reductions in the weights ordinarily speci- 
fied without materially lessening the 
appearance of publications or brochures. 

This conserves paper and the materials of 
which paper is made. 



























LWAYS GOOD ADVICE—and 
A especially true these days. So much 
has been written and said about the won- 
derful “dream world” that will be ours 
immediately after the war that some good 
folks are confused. Some are even slightly 
hysterical about revolutionary changes. 

Stop and think. Of course, there will 
be some changes in products—there al- 


dont bet 


On 
FuMO"s 


Wise bettors seldom bet on the “hoss” called Rumors, re- 
gardless of the odds. He may come froma good stable, show 
good form and with a good jockey up, but Rumors isn’t a 


good bet, even though sometimes he may be in the money. 


LINOTYPE 


“Wr WILL WIN THE WAR’ ’ts no rumor —it's a fact! 


Linotype Caslon Old Face and Caslon No, 3 
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ways have been. That is progress—life 
itself. But, industry has been halted in its 
normal pursuits to do a war job... and 
what a job it is doing! When completed, 
and hands have been washed, industry 
once more will take up the task of devis- 
ing better products and better methods 
for what all hope will be a better world. 
Meanwhile, don’t bet on rumors. 
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Planning for Your Postwar Plant 
Can Be Done Now 


Your building will be in need of repair after 


the war, making this the logical time to do a 


complete remodeling job or build a new plant. Plan the new buildings now @ By HAarald R ° Wallace 


built and laid out in the most 
efficient way, in order to save 
the time and effort of the printer. 
The larger your plant becomes, the 
more opportunities you will have to 
make savings in production costs, 
and the more important will be the 
proper planning of plant layout. 
The immediate postwar period 
will be an ideal time to build, re- 
model, or rearrange your plant for 
the most efficient production. Many 
plants will be sadly in need of re- 
pair, and for the first time in years 
men and materials will be available 
for this purpose. 


REPAIR, REMODEL, OR BUILD 

As long as you must fix up the 
old plant anyway, this may be the 
logical time to invest some more 
money and remodel the building to 
eliminate all those difficulties you 
have been crabbing about since long 
before the war. Better yet, in the 
months immediately following the 
war you can build a new, well-in- 
sulated, completely air-conditioned 
plant, and have it ready in time to 
receive the new machinery when it 
is supplied by the manufacturers. 
New construction will help relieve 
the postwar employment lag in your 
town, while manufacturers are re- 
converting their plants. 

As far as that goes, it isn’t neces- 
sary to wait until the end of the war 
to put into effect these plans for 
a more efficient plant. Scores of 
printers in Chicago, in making way 
for a proposed superhighway, have 
moved out of the section imme- 


Fe A ONE-MAN SHOP should be 





diately south of the Loop, and in 
many cases they have obtained bet- 
ter facilities than they had before. 

Cutbacks in orders for war mate- 
rials, and the cleaning up of orders 
by some sub-contractors, have made 
available in some localities build- 
ings and floor space which are made 
to order for printing plants. One 
midwestern printer, who was occu- 
pying a rickety old fire trap of four 
floors, has just moved into a prac- 
tically new brick building which 
provides space enough on its single 
floor for all his present needs, with 
many square feet of floor space left 
over for any future expansion. The 
building was occupied until recently 
by a machine shop working on war 
materials. 


GET PLANS ON PAPER 

But whether you are moving into 
a new building now or will build one 
after the war, the most important 
thing is to get your plans down in 
concrete form so you can begin to 
get some idea of what construction 
or remodeling costs will be and can 





* This is the fourth of a 
series of informal articles 
written to help you with 
your postwar planning. 
Product, sales, and person- 
nel planning have been 
covered. Equipment, mate- 
rials, cost, and financial 
planning will be covered 
in future issues. 
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make practical moves to work those 
plans out. 

Your plan should take four main 
divisions into consideration: 1. The 
locality in which the new building 
should be built. 2. The number of 
floors and type of construction of 
the building. 3. Layout of equip- 
ment within the plant for greatest 
production efficiency. 4. The prob- 
lems you will face in moving into 
the new plant. 


LOCATION IS SIMPLE MATTER 

Location of the plant in most 
cases will be a fairly simple propo- 
sition. You have been in business for 
some time, you have your regular 
customers, you like the town you 
have been living in, and you find the 
best building site in that locality. 

Or perhaps you own a lot some- 
where in the city you have been lo- 
cated in all your life, so you build 
your plant on that lot, even though 
it may be some distance from your 
customers’ offices and the sources of 
material supply. Unless you have a 
large and specialized business, the 
location of the plant is not particu- 
larly important. 

A few of the factors you should at 
least consider in locating the build- 
ing, however, are the sources of ma- 
terial supply, the proximity of your 
customers, availability and cost of 
labor, availability of suitable build- 
ings which can be rented and the 
cost of rentals, land values and tax 
levels in various places, availability 
of management and _ supervisory 
personnel and the living conditions 
which will help attract and hold 
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them, protection from fire and costs 
of insurance, and the possibility of 
depreciation or obsolescence of your 
plant or of the locality you are con- 
sidering. Even subsidies offered by 
town boosters should be considered. 

Most of these are factors you are 
dealing with every day, even though 
some of them are so fundamental 
that you take them for granted. In 
planning for greater efficiency after 
the war, you cannot afford to take 
any of them for granted. 

For instance, you may be next 
door to suppliers of every material 
you will need, but your customers 
may be located so far from your 
plant that.delivery costs eat up your 
profits or force you to increase all 
prices to a prohibitive level. 


STUDY POPULATION SHIFTS 

The town in which your present 
plant is located may have suffered 
population losses during the war, or 
it may have doubled its population. 
It is important that you give some 
thought to the effect this popula- 
tion shift will have on your future 
business. You may want to sell out 
and move to another town, or you 
may want to prepare for great ex- 
pansion in your own plant to keep 
step with the increasing industrial 
activity in your locality during the 
next few years. 

The availability of labor is an- 
other important item. Obviously, the 
cost of labor in the middle of a wil- 
derness would be very low if you 
could induce workmen to live there, 
but the transportation of materials 
and finished goods would cost so 
much that you couldn’t afford to 
continue operations even if your 
men worked for nothing. The same 
holds true in the consideration of 
rents and taxes, and in subsidies of- 
fered you by the town. Even tax- 
free property might not make up 
for the business you might lose if 
you moved your plant to an inac- 
cessible spot. 

TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 

After you have decided on the lo- 
cality in which your plant is to be 
built, you will be faced with the 
problem of what type of construc- 
tion you should choose for your 
building. Here again you will have 
to consider a number of factors. 

A building with all or practically 
all of the working space on one floor 
will have the advantages of better 
natural light, less loss of time in 
movement of materials, better pro- 
tection from fire, lower insurance 
rates, the ability to bear heavier 
floor loads, and more flexibility for 
any future expansion at less altera- 
tion cost. 
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On the other hand, a building with 
several floors will have the advan- 
tages of a lower investment in land, 
less expense in the construction of 
foundation and roof, the possibility 
of the use of gravity in the move- 
ment of materials and the finished 
products, and a possible saving in 
the cost of heating. 

If you decide to adopt the multi- 
floored plan of construction, serious 
thought should be given to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of ele- 





PLANT PLANNING 
PRESENTS 
INTERESTING ANGLES 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 


* The deeper you go into 
plant planning, the more in- 
teresting the story becomes. 
You will want to continue 
your reading on into related 
subjects, and the books be- 
low will give you a fine start 
toward a working knowl- 
edge of plant organization 
and management. 


Ronald’s Cost and Production 
Handbook. 

Edited by L. P. Alford 
Industrial Engineering and 
Management. 

By Ralph M. Barnes 
Industrial Organization and 
Management. 

By Ralph C. Davis 
The Design of Manufacturing 
Enterprises. 

By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Weber's Theory of Location of 


Industries. 
By Alfred Weber 











vators, stairways, conveyors, ramps, 
and chutes, because transportation 
within your plant will be one of your 
chief problems. 

The type of construction, whether 
of reinforced concrete, steel frame- 
work, or some other type, will de- 
pend to a great extent upon your 
own preference, the size building 
is to be, and the firm which han- 
dles the construction for you. At 
any rate, it will cost you less in the 
long run to make the contract with 
a reliable firm and leave most of the 
details in experienced hands. 

More important even than the lo- 
cation of the plant and the type of 
construction of the building is the 
layout of the equipment within the 
plant. This subject has come in for 


a great deal of discussion during the 
past twenty years, and is so broad 
that any attempt to cover it in one 
short article, or to set up a pattern 
that would fit all plants, would be 
absurd. 

One general principle governs 
every detail of this layout problem 
—every machine and every work 
center should be arranged to elimi- 
nate every extra movement on the 
part of the worker, thus decreasing 
production costs and increasing the 
plant’s output. 

Dozens of good books have been 
written on the subject of plant 
management, and a few of these 
have been listed in the box on this 
page. If your public library doesn’t 
have these titles, you will find 
equally good books by experienced 
management men on their shelves. 


READ PLANNING ARTICLES 

Many articles have been pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER, tell- 
ing the best methods of layout of 
composing rooms, pressrooms, bind- 
eries, and of lighting arrangements 
and other such angles. A list of 
these articles appears in the box on 
the opposite page. 

Manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery will be only too glad to help 
you plan the most efficient arrange- 
ment of your machines. The more 
efficient they can help you make 
your plant, the more value your op- 
erations add to the industry as a 
whole. 

But the best way to plan the lay- 
out of your plant is the one which 
will give you the most enjoyment— 
the building of scale models of the 
various units to be included in the 
layout, and the manipulation of 
those models until you are satisfied 
in your own mind that every un- 
necessary step has been eliminated. 

This type of planning is as much 
fun as model railroading. You will 
want to put your floor plans in a 
place which will make it possible for 
you to arrange and rearrange them 
during those long winter evenings 
when you’ve had your dinner and 
feel like relaxing. 


MAKE MODELS OF ALL PIECES 

To do the job right, scale models 
of every piece of equipment should 
be made, even including lift trucks 
and skids, so that you can judge 
better how wide to leave the aisles 
that are necessary for moving the 
stock to and from the presses. The 
models need be only as elaborate 
as you wish to make them, so that 
for a busy man the planning need 
not take too much time. 

You will want to consider two 
types of arrangements. One of these, 
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for straight line production, would 
gather typesetting machines in one 
place, presses in another place, and 
bindery machinery in another de- 
partment. The second type of lay- 
out, for job shop production, would 
gather all machines necessary for 
the production of specialized prod- 
ucts into one department. 

In this second type of arrange- 
ment, which is seldom considered 
in printing plants, but reasonably 
common in other manufacturing 
plants, the: department for office 
forms, let us say, might contain a 
few frames of the type faces most 
commonly used in the production of 
such forms, together with a typeset- 
ting machine equipped chiefly to set 
office forms. 


A COMPLETE FACTORY 

The same department would have 
small presses particularly adapted 
to the printing of such forms, and 
would be equipped with paper drill, 
perforating machine, and a small 
paper cutter, as well as any other 
machines and equipment necessary 
for that type of work. 

The relationship of the various 
departments must be taken into ac- 
count in locating the departments. 
One large plant, which has grown 
up somewhat like Topsy, has offices 
in two widely separated parts of the 
building, the stockroom is located 
across a cold, wet alley from the 
pressroom, and the department in- 
stalled especially for curving and 
repairing press plates is located sev- 
eral hundred feet away from the 
pressroom and the plate vault, on a 
different floor. 

This firm would save money in 
the long run by tearing down the 
oldest part of the building and re- 
placing with a one-story section, 
concentrating all office facilities up 
on the second floor, where some 
of the offices are now, and arrang- 
ing to have stoneroom, plate vault, 
plate repair department, pressroom, 
and paper storage all on one floor. 


SAVINGS WITH NEW LAYOUT 

This arrangement would make 
possible the moving of the shipping 
and receiving room from the second 
to the first floor of the building 
across the alley and would elimi- 
nate the cold blasts which now en- 
ter the pressroom every time a skid 
of paper stock is brought in from 
across the alley, playing hob with 
humidity and temperature control. 

Service centers, such as toilet fa- 
cilities, tool rooms, lineup room, and 
locker rooms, should be located at 
points which will provide the men 
the greatest amount of convenience 
with the smallest loss of time. 





Transportation of materials and 
finished. product, both inside and 
outside the plant, should be thor- 
oughly analyzed. For instance, it 
would be ridiculous to provide a 
railroad spur and an unloading 
platform for the reception of car- 
loads of paper, furnish power trucks 
and nice wide aisles for the easy 
handling of skids of paper, and then 
install a press so near to a wall or to 
another press that skids of paper 
could not be wheeled into position 





building, knock a hole in the wall, 
install one new press or a dozen, and 
as fast as you install them they go 
into production. 

After you have made your plans, 
and built the building, there are a 
few things to look out for when you 
start to move into that building, to 
keep you out of trouble. 

Give yourself plenty of time to do 
the job right. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the boasts of others who say 
they shut down at five o’clock one 





WE HAVE PUBLISHED MANY FINE PLANT PLANNING 
-ARTICLES IN YEARS PAST 


* Dozens of articles on the proper location and arrangement 
of a printing plant have appeared in the pages of The Inland 
Printer during the past ten years. The principles are the same 
today as they were at the time those articles were written. The 
list below will help you do your postwar planning. 








Name of Article 


Location Issue 








Printer Employs Scale Models in Moving Job. . | Page 24 | August, 1944 
Increase Production by Means of Motion Study | Page 28 | January, 1944 
Plant Arrangement Shift Reduces Lockup Time | Page 32 | April, 1942 
Increased Costs Result from Wasted Footsteps. | Page 48 | March, 1942 
Better Lighting—Better Work in All Departments | Page 36 | November, 1941 
Plant Layout Is Vital in Profitable Operation. | Page 24 | July, 1941 
Paint Up Raises Shop Efficiency..... 
Changed Layout Helps Give Super Service.. | Page 33 | October, 1940 
Facts to Guide the Use of Fluorescence 
Fluorescence Comes to the Industry. . 
University Press in Its New Home... 
New Timken Vocational School Has Print Shop | Page 33 | December, 1939 
Plant Modernization Reduces Steps. . 
Tale of an Ex-Garage.............. 
Toronto Paper in Striking Building... 


KCr Pete Page 45 | January, 1941 


feast Page 31 | May, 1940 


Sasectara Page 38 | July, 1939 
eecccer Page 44 | July, 1938 
Sceveds Page 25 | June, 1938 


Page 37 | September, 1940 


Page 72 | February, 1940 














for the feeding. But some such con- 
ditions exist in many of our plants 
today. 

City and state building codes and 
zoning laws, safety floors and other 
measures for the protection of em- 
ployes, fire prevention, the lighting, 
heating, air-conditioning, and the 
ventilation—all are details which 
should be studied thoroughly in the 
light of your knowledge of your own 
plant and local conditions. 


PLAN FOR EXPANSION 

All through your planning, you 
should keep in mind just what will 
happen in case you want to expand. 
The departments such as pressroom, 
bindery, and composing room, in- 
volving the moving of heavy ma- 
chinery in case of expansion, should 
be set up so that most of those ma- 
chines can stay in the places they 
now occupy. That is one advantage 
of a ground-floor plant. You build 
an extension on the side of your 





night at the old plant, moved all the 
machinery during the night, and 
went to work in the new plant next 
morning. 

You will save money by allowing 
several weeks for moving, because 
the electricians, plumbers, and ma- 
chinery movers are busy and may 
not show up for several weeks after 
you give them an order to go ahead. 


DEAL WITH RELIABLE FIRMS 


By all means hire reputable firms 
to do the necessary work connected 
with moving. The man with the low- 
est bid may damage valuable ma- 
chinery, get into labor difficulties, or 
otherwise gum up the works. Delays 
of any kind cost you money! 

The main thing about this plan- 
ning job is to get to work on it, be- 
cause the end of this war may come 
with startling suddenness. And we 
want that period of reconversion to 
be as short as possible, for the pras- 
perity of all of us. 
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| HOW BOOKS ARE PRINTED WITHOUT 
| THE USE OF TYPE, SLUGS, OR PRINTING PRESSES 


Here Is the Complexion of Your Competition, Mr. Letterpress 
Printer: Just a Few Simple, Bare Essentials Made at Home 


@ Books, booklets, office forms, let- 
terheads, and envelopes, produced 
without benefit of type, slugs, and 
printing presses? Oh, yes, it hap- 
pens every day, and seems to be 
growing hourly. It is being done! 
Furthermore, it is being done by 
stenographers, office boys, clerks— 
all of them inexperienced, low-sal- 
aried workers. Many of them “pick 
it up” as they go along; they learn 
by doing it. Some were amateur 
photographers before they stepped 
into this kind of work. 

Strangely enough, the employers 
of these inexpensive workers who 
work with bare essentials—second- 
hand and homemade equipment— 
seem to think that the work is 
pretty good. “It answers our pur- 
pose,” they say. They have other 
reasons, too: 

1. They get their work when they 
want it. 

2. They get their work how they 
want it. 

3. They all believe that they get it 
cheaper by doing it themselves. 

They use help that doubles in 
brass—when workers are not pro- 
ducing graphic arts products, they 
are doing something else. The “com- 
positors” are stenographers, too, 
and bookkeepers. The “pressmen” 
may also run the mimeograph, work 
in the shipping department, or any- 
thing else that needs to be done. 

Let’s take a good look at the com- 
plete plant, and compare it with 
printerdom’s expensive outlay: 

The composing room consists of 
a typewriter. Often it is just a plain, 
ordinary typewriter, equipped with 
the usual black ribbon. For a fancy 
individual book-and-catalog-maker- 
at-home, it is an electric typewriter, 
which makes a cleaner impression 
on the paper because the impres- 
sion of the keys on the paper is 
controlled, and not dependent on 
the vagaries of touch. This electric 
typewriter should be equipped with 
a carbon ribbon, which makes the 
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best impression. It is operated by 
the run-of-mine stenographer, who 
has very little trouble learning the 
sensitive touch of its hair-trigger, 
power-driven keyboard. 
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BY ROBERT RANDOLPH 


For display in body matter, there 
is only one face, of course, either 
elite (10-point), or pica (12-point). 
But the display provided by caps, 
caps underscored, and lower case 
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Figure 1—A layout sheet on which typing for reproduction is done. Typing is done over the figures, 
which are printed in light blue ink, invisible to the camera. This makes alignment of units simple 
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with lower case underscored, satis- 
fies the customer. 

To eliminate an ugly haphazard 
appearance of straggly right-hand 
margins, a simple expedient is in- 
volved. A sheet is typed like the one 
shown in Figure 1. It is printed on 
good stock in light blue ink that the 
camera cannot see. The typewriting 
is done directly over the blue fig- 
ures. This makes it very easy for the 
typist to see where she is; for ex- 
ample, she can place folios right in 
the center, making each page ex- 
actly the right length and depth, 
make run-arounds on illustrations, 
and type up to the right-hand mar- 
gin so that in retyping she can drop 
an extra space in logical places be- 
tween words so that the right-hand 
margin is even in the final repro- 
duction proof copy. 

The reproduction copy is just as 
good as the operator wants to make 
it. If a cotton ribbon is used, then 
the impression is bad. A silk ribbon 
can be used on any manual type- 
writer, and gives a more even im- 
pression than the cotton ribbon. 
The carbon ribbon with the elec- 
trically-controlled pressure is best. 

The first typing from an original 
manuscript (not an actual job) is 
shown in Figure 2. Note the check 
marks which tell the typist to drop 
in another “spaceband” so that the 
final right hand margin will come 
out even. 

Illustrations may be anything 
clipped from other printed matter, 
or may be new work drawn by the 
plant draftsman. He can draw it to 
any size, and it can be photograph- 
ically reduced to the size needed. 
These prints determine the sizes of 
illustrations outlined in Figure 2. 

Illustrations are pasted in place 
on the repro-typed sheet of paper, 
or negatives are made to correct size 
and stripped in. It is easy to figure 
the correct size and shape of run- 
arounds on the background of blue 
lines of figures. 

Corrections are no problem. Eras- 
ures being taboo because of the 
smearing, the stenographer merely 
types the words misspelled or mis- 
placed in the outer right-hand mar- 
gin of the blue-background sheet. 
Corrections are so made after proof- 
reading, too. Then, with razor blade 
and paper cement, the stenographer 
floats the correctly spelled word 
over the error, cutting off the “hold- 
ing tail” with the razor blade, as 
shown in Figure 3. 

Special characters which cannot 
be incorporated on the typewriter 
are relatively simple to handle. The 
characters are drawn by a drafts- 
man, photographed down to type- 


Air Speed 107 


If the Air Speed indicator , a air speed and the 
airplane insists on climbing, (upward vertical speed showing 

on vertical speed indicator) ease 
back on throttle to decreaseYRPM 
until vertical speed indicator is 
centered. 





Thevgreatest part of the time an 
airplane is in the air,¥itY%will 
be flyingYstraight, and level at 
a uniform speed, and the TurnYandVvBank, andvthe“Vertical 
Speed Indicators will be centered. IfvtheyWareYcentered, 
and the Air SpeedYIndicator is not correct, then a throttle 
adjustment must be made. Increase RPM if air speedYis”too 
slow, or decrease RPM if air speed is too fast. 


Fig. 12--Dials 














Psychologically, a trainee must 
learn to relax. This is highly 
important as it is muchMYeasier 
to respond to what you see when 
relaxed than when you are under 
tension. Do not stareVvatYany 
oneWinstrumentYY Ifvtension 
setsVin, inhaleWdeeply,”hold 
your breath for aboutv15vsec- 
onds, thenYexhale“completely. 
RepeatWasvoften as necessary. Fig. 13-- 
ThisWexerciseYwillVrelax the Climb 
stomachvYmusclesYwhich are the 
first¥tovtensionMip, and the 
last to relax.W Move around in 
the seat and avoid gripping the controls tightly. ThisYwill 
keep tension down to a minimum. As a trainee progresses hi 
flying will become a smooth and coordinated proposition. 








The“instruments are controlled to the best advantage by ap- 
lying pressure to the erent. | 















andYnot by forceful“movement 
With a tight grip. This is th 
only way a trainee willdevelop 
@ feel of the controlsVinwGirect 
felationVtotthe instruments. Ten- 
sionVcreatesVapprehension and appre- 
ension develops hurdles, andVthe“more 
apprehensivevyouvbecomevthevhigher the 
urdles become. 


Fig. 14-- 
Descent 


A trainee must learn to completely rely on his in- 
StrumentsvandvtovbelievewwhatMthey tell him. In 
Other words, to transfer what you see into muscular“re- 
sponse. Mentally, the“traineewlies the instrument panel, 
not the plane. Mentally, the trainee fliesvthe“instrument 
panel, notvtheYplane. Mentally, the trainee flies the in-’ 


strument panel, not the plane. Repeat as often as possible! 


Figure 2. First typing on sheet with figures printed over-all. Check marks indicate spaces to be added 








one-eighth inch illustration board, 
and each character cut apart as 
shown in Figure 5. The bevel, exag- 
gerated in the drawing, is done au- 
tomatically by back-trimming each 
letter on four sides. 


face size, and photographic prints 
are made. The characters are cut 
from the prints and pasted in place 
on the reproduction proof, as shown 
in Figure 4. 

The problem of display invariably 


rears its ugly head. The market, 
though, allows the imitation printer 
to purchase characters which may 
be pasted into words and headings, 
and photographed to suit his fancy 
as to size. He may even make them 
himself. 

If he has a copy of a complete 
alphabet of any size, he can photo- 
graph it, and by using an enlarger, 
blow the alphabet up to perhaps 
three-quarters or one inch high. 
These prints are then pasted on 


A wooden assembling “stick” and 
“type cases” fill out the require- 
ment, as shown in Figure 6. The let- 
ters are assembled, without using 
spaces, placed on the copy board of 
the camera, and photographed to 
any desired size. The resultant neg- 
atives are stripped into place. The 
entire outfit may be home-made. 

After the copy is prepared by the 
typing, and by the pasting in of any 
illustrations and display, the pho- 
tographic reductions are figured, 
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on 





the camera is set, and all negatives 
made at one time to prevent varying 
sizes of pages. If the typing is pica, 
for example, and one wishes the 
final book to appear in 10-point 
type, the camera is focused so that 
a six-inch line is five inches wide 
on the ground glass of the camera. 

Equipment here is not expensive. 
All one has to have is a good lens 
and bellows. The rest of the camera, 
Figure 7, is homemade as shown in 
the illustration. 

Makeup is done by stripping the 
negatives in the correct position on 
an orange paper—the same as that 
used in offset work. Without lineup 
and register tables, this process can 
go haywire very readily, and great 
difficulty is encountered by the in- 
experienced in getting pages to jibe. 

However, when the private plant 
makes an error of its own, it is usu- 
ally dismissed by a shrug of the 
shoulders and a mild exclamation, 
“Well, we’ll watch that better next 
time.” If a printer were to make the 
same error, hell would be raised, of 
course. But in the customer’s mind 
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the job is passable, and that is all 
that counts. 

A light table, used for opaquing 
out pin-points in the negatives and 
cutting and placing negatives on 
the orange paper, is a necessity. If 
made by the handyman, it is usually 
trough-shaped at the bottom be- 
tween the legs, and houses electric 
lamps. Just two 80-watt fluorescent 
tubes will provide sufficient light 
and at the same time keep the box 
from becoming too hot and uncom- 
fortable to work on even though the 
light burns for hours. 

A ground-glass top is a fancy item 
to have, but two pieces of double- 
strength window glass, with a sheet 
of draftsmen’s tracing cloth be- 
tween them, will diffuse the light 
well enough. The size of the glass 
would be roughly 17 by 22 inches, 
divided in halves to prevent break- 
ing from the pressure of elbows. 

The amateur printer may or may 
not make his own plates. For that 
matter, his negatives can be outside 
purchases as well as his plates. But 
some do both jobs. 


Figure 3 (at the left). After 
proof has been read, correc- 
tions, typed in sheet margin, 
are cut out with razor blade 
and pasted in proper position 


* 
* 


Figure 7 (above). Home- 
made camera, for which 
theonly expensive item of 
equipment is a good lens 


Figure 4 (at left). Any 
type of special charac- 
ters may be drawn, pho- 
tographed to desired size, 
and then pasted on copy 


Figure 5 (bottom, left). 
Proofs of type pasted on 
Ve-inch illustration board, 
trimmed, and beveled for 
makeup of display lines 


The plates are of course purchased 
already grained. Dead plates are 
regrained, which means that the 
image is removed and the surface 
roughened again so that it will hold 
ink and water. 

A sink is necessary. On the sink 
is fastened a series of boards, about 
one-by-one inch, and set about an 
eighth of an inch apart, running at 
an angle as shown in Figure 8. At 
the front and higher end is a pipe 
in which one-sixteenth-inch holes 
are bored about one-quarter of an 
inch apart. Both hot and cold water 
are attached, so that a mix can be 
used. In this sink the plates are 
washed to remove all foreign sub- 
stances and the etch used to remove 
oxidation. All the chemicals used 
are purchased from the local offset 
printer’s supply house, or the firms 
which specialize in supplies for the 
offset-duplicator operator. Brush is 
a ten cent store item. 

After washing, the plate must be 
coated evenly with an egg albumin 
sensitizer so that the image can be 
affixed. This will necessitate a plate 


Figure 6 (above). The home- 
made cases hold the display 
types which are assembled, 
placed on copy-board of the 
camera, and photographed 


Figure 8 (below). Washing 
the plate clean in homemade 
sink before applying coating 
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whirler. Not an expensive piece of 
equipment, it can often be picked 
up in used printer’s supply houses. 
Figure 9 shows the sensitizer being 
poured onto the center of the plate 
while it spins. After pouring, the 
plate is allowed to turn, and thus it 
dries. Some platemakers use lids on 
the whirlers and equip them with 
electric driers. Neither is absolutely 
necessary, but an electric hair drier 
and piece of beaver board may suf- 
fice for more elaborate layouts. 

The negative is now placed in po- 
sition on the plate, and both placed 
together in a vacuum frame. This 
frame is equipped with a vacuum 
pump, which sucks out the air be- 
tween a sheet of glass and a corru- 
gated rubber sheet. This insures the 
very tight contact necessary be- 
tween the negative and the plate. 

An arc lamp, perhaps 24 amps in 
power, is turned on and in abcut five 
minutes the image is firmly affixed 
to the plate. See Figure 10. The arc 
lamp can double for the lighting 
necessary for the camera. Often, 
however, two photoflood lamps are 
used for lighting on the camera. 

The plate is now smeared with 
developing ink, as shown in Figure 
11. To keep the ink from drying, it 
is often placed in an oil can, as 
shown. The swabber is cotton. 

Back at the sink again, the plate 
is washed in lukewarm water and 
swabbed with a piece of cotton. Here 
the miracle appears—all of the de- 


Figure 9 (top, left). The light-sensitive 
albumin coating being poured onto plate 
as it rotates in whirler, to prepare it 
for affixing of image after coating dries 


Figure 10 (bottom, left). Nega- 
tive and plate in vacuum frame, 
where arc light affixes the image 


veloping ink from the non-printing 
area disappears. 

After the plate has been hung up 
to dry, it is ready for the offset du- 
plicator, as shown in Figure 12. Note 
that the word “press” is not used. 
This machine has been dubbed a 
“duplicator” to differentiate from 
printing presses. For a long time 
printers have said that it is not a 
press. But still the fact remains that 
it prints, and can print very well 
under skilled hands. It runs at a 
speed of 6,000 impressions per hour, 
and its size is comparable to that 
of the 10- by 15-inch platen press. 
The duplicator is automatically fed, 
and finished sheets may be jogged. 
Its side guide is fixed, so that it can- 
not be shifted when the sheets are 
backed up, which is as serious as 
you might make it. 

The other necessary items are a 
stitcher or stapler, paper cutter, en- 
larger and sink in the darkroom (if 
negatives and plates are made at 
home). 

No, the plant doesn’t cost very 
much money. The people who can 
operate it will be legion after the 
war. Girls can do the work. It does 
not really come under the heading 
of printing, which eliminates other 
difficulties. 

A possible list of equipment needs, 
and how obtained follows: 

1. Typewriter .... Already at hand 
2. Lettering set... Purchased or home- 
made 


Figure 12 (above). Having now been 
washed in lukewarm water and then 
swabbed with cotton, plate is hung 
up to dry, and is then ready for use 


' Figure 11 (at left). Developing ink 


is swabbed on the plate with some 
cotton, covering every bit of image 


Lens and bellows 
purchased, the rest 
homemade 
Homemade 
Homemade 

6. Whirler Purchased 

7. Vacuum frame. Purchased 

8. Arc lamps (2) .. Purchased 
9.Duplicator .... Purchased 

The printer can still print—his 
work does not look like typewriting, 
his halftones are not washed out. 
The printer has something that the 
amateur duplicator operator does 
not have: brains in the graphic arts. 
These brains make for good impres- 
sions. These brains also give the 
service of advice-in-planning. 

Of course the manufacturer who 
goes into the duplicating business 
thinks he saves money. But he can 
be told that he can also buy a straw 
hat for 25 cents, and a grand piano 
for $25—but he gets what he pays 
for! The printer’s machines can do 
a perfect job—the job that will be 
respected and read—and the little 
shop in the corner of the manufac- 
turing plant cannot do a perfect job 
—and has insurmountable difficul- 
ties trying to do a job that will be 
respected and read. The printer can 
guarantee satisfaction, but the in- 
experienced operator of a duplicator 
cannot. 

Maybe you’d better tell some of 
your customers about this—before 
they, too, start a “little business of 
their own”! 5 


3. Camera 
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Printer Employs Scale Models in 
Moving of Plant 


plans for most efficient placement of equipment and departments in a new building © by M. R. Bailey 


HE CRAFTSMAN PREss, of Seattle, 

Washington, is one of the larger 

job printing plants out in the 
Northwest, with approximately one 
hundred employes, and now does 
an annual volume of a half million 
dollars. Faced with the advisability 
of moving the plant, which occupied 
in excess of 20,000 square feet of 
floor space, there were a number of 
very serious problems that had to 
be considered. 

First, the plant was operating to 
capacity on printing vital to war 
production. If the moving were to 
cause any material delay in the pro- 
duction, it would be impossible to 
meaintain delivery schedules. The 
move had to be made with a mini- 
mum loss in production time. The 
location of every desk, every piece 
of equipment in the new location, 
had to be carefully pre-planned. 
The lights, toilets, telephones, gas, 
water, and other facilities had to 
be in place and ready to function 
when all the plant equipment was 
rolled into place. 

Second, although the floor space 
in the new location greatly exceeded 
the space in the old, the proximity 
of one department to another was 
entirely changed. Where most pro- 
duction facilities at the old plant 
had been on one floor level, in the 
new plant there were three floor 
levels and elevator travel to con- 
sider. Consequently, the flow of all 
work and material had to be recon- 
sidered so as to achieve the greatesi 
efficiency, keeping to a minimum 
the amount of travel, stock flow, 
and other time wastage. Mistakes 
would not only prove costly, they 
might be impossible to remedy be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining 
labor and materials. 

The third factor that entered into 
our pre-planning was one of de- 
partmental space allowance. Some 
departments had expanded far be- 
yond normal requirements with war 
work. In the art department we had 
twenty persons, whereas our peace- 
time need was five or six. The bind- 
ery, too, had expanded, while the 
sales department had shrunk. It 
was necessary, therefore, to plan 
the space allotment of each depart- 
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ment on the basis of expected post- 
war requirements, not on the basis 
of abnormal wartime production. 

Our fourth major consideration 
was architectural appearance. As 
our permanent home, we naturally 
desired to make the new location as 
attractive as possible. There was 
also the necessity of providing for 
facilities that had not been a part of 
our old location: lunch and recrea- 
tion room, showers, workshop, dead 
storage, and such items. Here, the 
ability to pre-plan the intended lay- 
out was important. 


A demonstration of the case with which 
it is possible to juggle the models of equip- 
ment so that the actual visualization of vari- 
ous plant layouts will uncover any hazards 
to smooth production. The three-dimensional 
models permit a check on ceiling clearance 
of the larger pieces of equipment, such as 
the photo-composing machine being handled 
in the picture. The columns are representa- 
tions of existing concrete pillars of building 


Use of movable miniatures lets everyone concerned 


take part in the experimentation when evolving final 


These were the big problems that 
faced us when planning our move. 
Each one of them had to be solved 
before we moved if we were to avoid 
excessive trouble and expense. 

Our first step in planning was to 
inventory each department, listing 
the amount of floor space, each 
piece of equipment with its voltage, 
gas, and water requirements, num- 
ber of light fixtures, electrical out- 
lets, and other vital statistics. 

Next, in consultation with each 
department head, we listed all the 
additional facilities that should be 
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Layout of bookbindery, with strips showing partitions separating it from main bindery. Each square represents one square foot of the actual building 


provided for each department. If 
new equipment was planned for im- 
mediate postwar purchase, space 
had to be allowed for it. If existing 
space was inadequate, additional al- 
lotment had to be made. If facili- 
ties were scattered or inaccessible, 
they had to be consolidated into an 
efficient unit. Every idea and sug- 
gestion was listened to, analyzed. 
Where there was conflict in ideas, 
an effective, workable compromise 
had to be arranged. With this basis, 
we knew what each department 
should have in the new location. 
In order to visualize how each 
department would be laid out, we 


wanted to SEE the actual floor ar- 
rangement and placement of equip- 
ment. Knowing that it was almost 
impossible for average people to 
visualize such a layout from a blue- 
print or two-dimensional setup, we 
decided to build a scale model of 
the entire plant and each piece of 
equipment in it. 

From the original plans on file 
with the city building department, 
a floor plan was made of each of the 
three floors in the new building on 
a scale of 14-inch to the foot, which 
gave us an adequate working size 
without being too awkward to han- 
dle. Each half-inch square on the 


plan represented a square foot of 
space in the building. A print from 
each floor plan was glued to a piece 
of plywood for rigidity and easy 
handling. At the same time models 
of the equipment (even down to the 
toilets) were made to the same scale 
by cutting and then gluing together 
pieces of chipboard, blocks of wood, 
and dowels, and painted a medium 
value of gray so as to reproduce 
photographically in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Then we began our juggling. We 
shifted models of the equipment 
back and forth like chessmen until 
an efficient, workable arrangement 


One incomplete floor of three, plus mezzanine, planned by this method. For size comparison, note model workman by Miehle Vertical in center background 











was decided on. After the first ten- 
tative layout was made with the 
models, the department head and 
his interested workers were called 
in for consultation. Arguments con- 
cerning space requirements and the 
placement of the equipment were 
decided on the model layouts, and 
costly changes after moving were 
eliminated. By making it easy for 
every person concerned with the 
moving to see how his department 
would look, it was possible to pro- 
vide for many things which might 
have been overlooked in our moving 
plans. The scale models, too, engen- 
dered much interest on the part of 
all the employes in the plant, and 
many helpful suggestions resulted. 

Models were also made of skids of 
paper and stock carts, which en- 
abled us to check stock flow, aisle 
clearance, and floor space allowance 
for jobs in progress. 

After the final layouts had been 
decided, each departmental setup 
was then photographed separately 
and enlargements of these photo- 
graphs given to the contractor as a 
basis for the wiring, plumbing, in- 
stallation of gas, and other utilities. 
The contractor, F. R. McAbee, and 
arehitect, Paul Hayden Kirk, both 
commented on the helpfulness of 
these photographic layouts, which 
were referred to constantly during 
the remodeling. 

When it came to the actual mov- 
ing, some of the benefit of our pre- 
planning was lost because we were 
forced to vacate our old quarters 
and move into the new building be- 
fore work was entirely completed. 
With very minor exceptions, how- 
ever, our departmental layouts all 
correspond exactly with the scale 
model setup, and we have yet to 
discover any important bugs in our 
planning. 


* * 


All-in-One Saves Paper 

The V-mail idea of envelope and 
letterhead combined in one sheet of 
paper has gone over, undoubtedly 
to remain in peacetime, to be used 
in civilian commercial fields at least 
for “stunt” mailings. 

Concrete Materials Corporation, 
Chicago, recently sent out a sales 
letter written on the one-piece form. 
The section of the back that be- 
comes the front of the envelope 
after the letter is folded has the 
company name and address printed 
along the left end. It also carries 
postage indicia. 

Like ordinary stationery, the in- 
side of the folder, the usual 814- by 
11-inch business size, is printed with 
the company letterhead. 
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The Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: Vogue 
Issues of April 15, May 1, May 15, and June 1 
324 Page- and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 

voici lect eC. | ee eSAe panies ay ore cc 100 
Bold, 12; Regular, 56; Book, 16; 
Campanile, 1; Ultra, 15 


GOTOMONG CT) osc. < orsic. cis 0:e scsi sco 14 
Bold, 3; Light, 11 

Cae OA) oo siisicsccisicesiesivieee’ 7 
Bold, 1; Light, 6 

BERG Sek oes os iio w oaieiarers cakes 8 
Bold, 2; Light, 6 

PU OD ios od: saisieaivin-oe. sie sioreve 61 


Bold, 6; Demi, 5; Medium, 35; 
Light, 12; Extra Bold, 1; Bold 
Condensed, 2 

OURIO NG) isoscee aces coerisieotensce 18 
No. 143, 1; Copperplate, 2; No. 
51, 3; No. 140, 1; No. 204, 10; 
No. 107, 1 


Sin UE), 0 eee ne ee eee 4 
Medium, 3; Light, 1 
Weiss Roman (MM) .......60..606 65: 18 
Scorch Boman CT) 6 oie ses ciesives 3 
BORO PTAC HOD)! ook okie issn Cress 15 
PNICUTA I) a vasicin orc avi arc es cto Sasa eve 8 
Bold, 3; Light, 5 
oar 2) ee ee 2 
PIANO). hkicwtekSwmstaawsene a 
SCIGISTER ODD me. och swe eens 4 
Bold, 1; Light Old Style, 3 
DAOGert INO. SGD oi isis sie 0 sieiciete 1 
RITE HO orp aia ns Gina e ee ereilorsisis 2 
Ibiberty Ttalic (GMB): ..... 5:06 <0 0:0 1 
RM IRTINTT MCE) iss io cererd opaciseile: statevetevors | 
FAC ACG HOD os vsicaio siesieisces 3 
CUSRING NONSO CL) 035.6505: 5 s1e. sseserecare bE 
(Cy CL CLC, 0 SS Penne ere aOR eer 6 
CORES OED, oi og sins eee aeseveisinis 2 
Cheltenham Old Style (T)...... 1 





TN I asa aes cera 0 ik eid ave stavevess 2 
BMT AOD) Pcs co:h sins, '5 3a w-sresaiecey Ss a 
Bernhard Light (M)............ 2 
CATO ED oes noo kis ee as re wi store rt 
SGOR CRE) eoscerid os toe sive nares 1 
294 
T—Traditional; M—Modern 
Ads set in traditional faces...... 67 
Ads set in modern faces......... 227 
Thirty advertisements contained 
no type. 


Of all the advertisements, sixteen 
credited to traditional used modern 
display. Twenty-one advertisements 
with text in modern type faces used 
traditional display. From the stand- 
point of display only, the score is 
Modern, 211; Traditional, 83. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face............ 110 
Ads set in medium-face......... 135 
Ads set: in bold-face................ 49 
Thirty ads contained no type. 
Layout 

COAVERIIGIOL o.056.0s:iicr0sa cece vee 124 
Moderately Modern ............. 148 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 52 
Illustration 

CORVOTITIOIOR: fo 656i500i5:5:6.0:s)0.5:5.52000% 111 
Moderately Modern.............. 163 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 50 
General Effect (All-inclusive) 

COV OTIOI NE ora 5i 6. gs: oiniss nioreysiees 95 
Moderately Modern ............. 170 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 59 








The best, in the Scorekeeper's opinion, of the traditional and modern advertisements in the 
issues of Vogue reviewed are those above. Chaste simplicity is employed in both instances 
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Based upon a recapitulation and a ti 


Paper Stocks Continue to Slump; 


Pulp Gains Slightly 


This summary and charts present a compre- 


hensive picture of stocks on hand, show the 


increasing needs of Government, and fell what paper is left for civilian use @ ky M. Eg. Powers 


paper is indicated in the charts 
for the various groups of papers 
—production is maintaining a uni- 
form level but the stocks on hand 
are showing a continuous decline. 
The status of pulp is a little more 
encouraging—the threatened short- 
age has been temporarily avoided 
and there is a slight gain in the 
stock piles of pulp at the mills. A 
gain of 7 per cent in the supply of 
fibrous raw materials is reported. 


PICTURE IS NOT PROMISING 

But in view of the continuously 
increasing demand for paper and 
paperboard for war purposes as well 
as the relatively slight increase in 


iE: EVER-GROWING SHORTAGE of 


the groups classed as necessary to 
maintain the war economy, have 
entered the market for paper is 
clearly shown in data just released 
by the Pulp and Paper Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in cooperation with the 
War Production Board. 


GOVERNMENT GETS LARGE SHARE 


Refer to Table 1. Note that gov- 
ernment agencies and war plants 
account for about 30 per cent of the 
available paper; communications, 
transportation, public utility, health 
and welfare, agricultural products, 
drugs, and construction, grouped as 
necessary to maintain a war econo- 
my, require about 43 per cent of the 


The printing industry has main- 
tained much of its volume in the 
production of the industrial print- 
ing represented in the requirements 
of the Class II group, described as 
necessary for the war economy. 
Limited to this small percentage of 
available paper, the outlook for an 
increase in creative printing, direct 
mail, catalogs and sales literature 
seems rather discouraging. 


PAYING FOR PAST SINS 

The current problems of paper 
and pulp still reflect the recent pe- 
riod of abnormal consumption. 

In 1942 and 1943, paper mill op- 
erations were sustained at a rate 
far in excess of that justified by the 


ESTIMATED QUARTERLY PAPER PROMUCTION AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SALFS BY END USER GROUP 





duction, use and delivery of paper as reported to WPB by all producing mills, on Form 2973 
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Per Cent Distribution of Authorized Production by End User, Third Quarter. 
Pa Producti 
yo aa CLASSI CLASS II CLASS IIT 
Percentage by Classes Purchased and used directly by goverment} Purchased and used largely to maintain | Purchased and used predominantly to min, | 
Type of Paper Third Quarter 1 <a agencies and defense plants for a war eo (by others than- those tain a civilian eo (by other than 
Class Claes Class Purposes. THIS WHSIUCeTT lacbel is Clos Clase I) This includes: those listed in Class I and IT). Includi | 
t ™ 1m le Seles to govermental agencies. le Communication, transportation, le Manufacturers of civilian producti 
2. Sales sponsored by FEAs public utility,health,welfare. 2. Retail and household 
3- Sales to defense plants as defined 2. Agrieultaral products and drugs Se Miscellaneous 
in Priorities Regulation. 3 Constructions 
Bewsprint------------ 180,000 2.50 89012 835 pp ED 
Groundwood----------- 184,000 21.80 40.20 37.94 
De $44,000 20.90 58.70 20.30 
pigpaaceesaeeeaowes: = 223,000 59,50 24.60 15.90 
Coarse Wrapping------ 575,000 32.30 37.40 30,40 
Special Indéstrial--- 60,000 85.70 15.90 11.60 
Sanitary----------- “- 207,000 46.00 1540 52.10 
Tissuc])----en---n-nne 38,000 21.60 3440 44.00 
Absorbent------------ 29,000 55040 14.50 30013 
Sel lMng=s--— =~ - 237,000 18.00 62.80 19420 
Total------- 2,026;000 30010 98643270 = 26 20 momma ome stom 
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Souree----Forest Products Bureau, War Production Board, and pulp and Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign ami Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 





the stock of pulpwood at the mill, 
despite the many limitations and 
regulations designed to restore a 
balance between the pulp stock and 
paper production, it is obvious that 
the situation may get worse before 
it turns for the better. It will take a 
considerable period of time to re- 
store the stock piles of raw materi- 
als to an amount that will warrant 
an easing of the restrictions. There 
must be a definite lessening of Gov- 
ernment requirements before there 
is a larger volume for civilian use. 
The extent to which government 
agencies and war plants, as well as 


available paper, and there is left for 
the civilian economy about 27 per 
cent of the total. 

End use data has been presented 
in this table so that the relative 
amounts of paper required by the 
three groups may be fully under- 
stood. It can be appreciated that 
the present tightness of the paper 
market and the added restrictions 
and limitations are caused by the 
need to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of the 27 per cent available to 
a printing industry that is finding a 
ready market for all of the printing 
that its manpower can produce. 


raw material supply. In those two 
years the consumption exceeded the 
new supply by about 1,700,000 tons 
of fibrous raw materials. Wood pulp 
inventories dropped about 600,000 
tons from the high point of 1942 to 
the low of 1943, pulpwood inventory 
dropped about 1,200,000 cords from 
the third quarter of 1942 to the 
third quarter of 1943 (equal to about 
720,000 tons of wood pulp), and 
the waste paper inventory dropped 
about 350,000 tons. At the same time 
paper was being consumed from 
wholesalers’ shelves and from con- 
verters’ inventories at a rate far in 
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Graphs showing changes in status of wood pulp, waste paper stock, and newsprint production, April, 1943, to May, 1944, Department of Commerce figures 


excess of paper and paperboard 
production. 

Obviously this condition could not 
continue and so there followed the 
stiffening of regulations and limita- 
tions designed to restore some de- 
gree of balance between pulp and 
paper, between mill and user, and 
between all the Government needs 
and needs of the civilian economy. 

Government and war plant de- 
mands for pulp and paper products 
have continued on an upward trend 


for many months. With the opening 
of the western front in Europe and 
accelerated activities in the Pacific 
area, these highly essential require- 
ments have reached new peaks. 
With the aggregate output of paper 
and paperboard remaining at ap- 
proximately the same monthly av- 
erage aS a year ago, it is obvious 
that new supplies available for do- 
mestic uses will become less and less. 

An adequate supply of materials 
for the making of container board 





RECEIPTS OF PULPWOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 


FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS 




























































































REGION | TOTAL TONS OF PULP PERCENT CHANGE 
1943 1944 1944 vs. 1943 
| | 
Northeast..........006: 1... .624,000.../..+.652,800...|.0..000. + 47 
Appalachian ........... . sae 274000... i os BBO OOO oes | acvicisreyener's +40.8 
ie csiiserwencanipenee +0 1986S ,000....|., 1 BPORMOO. clivcccaes + 8.6 
No iiihitepeeninai nest . . 425,000. . ; — oe +90.4 
Pacific Northwest........ |>+++904,000.../....627,000.../........ +24.8 
| 
TOTAL: «603,292,000 «0:00 A{O6 1800 66:6: 610.6 oie: +23.5 
Newsprint in publishers’ stocks, and per cent of mill producti pacity on paperboard and book paper, 
a Newspaper Stock at Publishers fer, 2 son a Cent of Capacity 
| ; 
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remains one of the major problems. 
The wholehearted efforts of indus- 
try and the Government alike have 
been directed toward increasing the 
supply of the needed fibrous raw 
materials. The result has been that 
total inventories of fibrous raw ma- 
terial (pulpwood, wood pulp, waste 
paper, and other fibers) at the mill 
at the end of May amounted to 2,- 
911,000 tons compared with 2,731,000 
tons on January 1, a gain of about 
7 per cent. 


CANADA SENDS MORE PULP 

An agreement with Canada has 
resulted in an additional 150,000 
tons of pulp to meet the needs of 
the moment and arrangements may 
be made to continue this supply. 

The over-all situation fails to re- 
flect the more critical position of 
mills in certain areas, such as the 
northeastern region. But unless all 
of the operating mills throughout 
the country are maintained in a 
steady production the minimum es- 
sential needs cannot be fulfilled. 

The effort that is being made in 
the various regions to supply needed 


coated and uncoated, April, 1943, to May, 1944 





Per Book Paper -- Per Cent of Standard Capacity 
Cent 
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pulp is shown in the following table 
giving total tons for the first five 
months of 1944 compared with the 
same period in 1943 and the per- 
centage of change that occurred: 
There is included in the total for 
1944 some 335,000 tons of imported 
pulp. 
INVENTORIES BELOW 1943 


Inventories of wood pulp for the 
month of May were approximately 
3 per cent above April, 1944, but 
were still about 42 per cent below 
May, 1943, and about 52 per cent be- 
low the same month in 1942. These 
figures demonstrate the inroads 
made on the stock of pulp during 
the period of high mill activity. 

The per cent of change and the 
added tonnage shown in the table 
above fail to tell the complete story 
of the fight that has been made to 
get cord wood and pulp to the mill 
stock pile. Heavy rains in the south 
made the roads so impassable that 
wood cut in previous months could 
not be trucked out of the forest. All 
areas are short of the heavy trucks 
that are required for forest service. 
‘ At present, approximately 11 per 
cent of the production of trucks for 
domestic non-military use is being 
released for sawlog, pulpwood, and 
other logging operations, the per- 
centage being second only to the 
number released to agriculture. 

Heavy duty truck tires are becom- 
ing more difficult to obtain, espe- 
cially in the larger sizes. Railroad 
transportation requirements are be- 
ing met but the movement of the 
freight is slower than is desired. 


The attempt to meet the man-— 


power shortage by the use of pris- 
oners of war has had a temporary 
setback. The demands of agricul- 
ture have been so heavy that no 
additional prisoners of war were 
allocated for pulpwood cutting in 
June and requests from mills for 





PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY MAJOR GRADES 
Showing the change in tons and in percentage in totals for the first five months of 1943 and for 1944. 
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GRADE OF PAPER | TOTAL TONS 
(1943 1944 | 1944 vs. 1943 
PAPER | | | 
INGWSPIB IN fe:s «ac c00 66.0: |... -345,000.../....292,000.. wleeeeeeee —15.4 
Groundwood.......... ee ae | en + 17 
Oeics sccnncixses ee eee — 9.2 
icrcsavecucniexs ee ye ee — 7.4 
Wrapping..........+- ar es ee oy) a ee — 3.4 
Shipping sack.......... eee ee ee ee Or - +43.6 
Special industrial....... .... i i | a ae +20.7 
WNsi6 5 ccckccewnes ee eee el — 1.2 
WA hasxsonexsawces ae ee Oe ee es 
MER So oc ccescens loess TRBDie chews ce oe + 14,7 
Te ee ae ee eee + 47 
TOTAL PAPER |.. 3,542,000. ..|...3,454,000...|..+...-. — 2.5 

PAPERBOARD | 
CIN os adcntannvs eee ae 2 a + 5.1 
Folding Box board...... ae an a ae + 7 
Set-up boxboard....... ..-- ee a —13.8 
Card GaGa acess. o: ! occi's 55 [orecers 27 DOO...) .62 + BO QOOs. jevcceees + 3.7 
Building board......... +++. 453,000...|....461,000...|........ + 1.8 
Miscellaneous board.... ...-197,000...|....306,000........... +55.3 
Tube stock......000005 eee... ee eee +80.7 

TOTAL PAPERBOARD ,3,547,000....3,705,000......--. + 4.5 

ALL GRADES .7,089,000....7,159,000........-+ 1. 

DETAIL WILL NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING 





such as raising the daily production 
quota, and to closer supervision by 
the mills. 


CHANGING NEEDS CHARTED 


The production table above shows 
trends in production of paper and 
paperboard as the needs of the 
armed forces dictate changes in the 
character of the required paper 
products. To properly interpret the 
figures, however, especially the per- 


additional war prisoners are being 
held up pending the arrival of more 
prisoners. The shortage is expected 
to be relieved in the next two or 
three months when a substantial 
number are scheduled to arrive in 
this country and will be available 
for assignment to the pulp and pa- 
per industry. 


PRISONERS CUT PULP WOOD 
The production per day of prison- 








ers of war is reported to have been 
materially increased of late due to 
new measures adopted by the army, 


centage of change in the various 
items, it is very essential that the 
relative amount of tonnage of the 


Graphs showing production of three classes of papers since April, 1943, and how our stocks of those papers have gradually diminished during that time 
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particular item to the total be care- 
fully considered. Note that in sev- 
eral cases the large percentage of 
change applies to a very small ton- 
nage; in other cases a small per- 
centage may affect a large tonnage. 

The need for increased packaging 
of supplies is reflected in the in- 
crease in shipping sack paper and 
there is a steady increase in the 
use of all special industrial paper. 
Ground wood, book, fine paper, and 
wrapping, all used by the printer, 
show substantial reductions. 


MORE PAPERBOARD NEEDED 

The paperboard changes indicate 
new packaging methods and a large 
increase in the use of paper tubing 
and other board. 

During May, 1944, 31,517,000 solid 
fiber and 9,629,000 corrugated V- 
boxes were produced, a total of 41,- 
146,000, according to the Forest 
Products Bureau. This is an annual 
rate of 493,752,000 boxes and the de- 
mand continues to increase. This 
reveals the surprising extent to 
which packaging is being used in 
this war, and why the demand for 
pulp and waste paper for the paper- 
board mills continues to be one of 
the major problems of the mills and 
the men who are allocating raw 
materials. 

The conclusions to be reached in 
a study of the available data on 
pulp and paper is simply that the 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF PRINTING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES IS DEPICTED ON MURAL MAP 


OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 


HISTORICAL 
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situation is not only tight but may 
get worse before it starts getting 
better. Pulp production may in- 
crease to a point where it will bal- 
ance the increased demands for war 
work and so maintain present con- 
ditions. The shift from one kind of 
paper to another, and the big in- 
creases in the tonnage requirements 
for packaging war supplies reflect 
the same adjustment to changing 
needs for war that other industries 
have had in change of model and 
design. 

The hopeful picture includes the 
increase in pulp production in the 
various areas of the country, plus 
the probable increase in manpower 
where shortages are most critical, 
and the increasing possibility that 
there will be a slackening in the 
tonnage required by Government 
agencies and war plants due to a 
change in status of the war. 


* * 

Insurance Firm Saves Paper 

A striking job of paper saving is 
demonstrated by a comparison of 
the 1941 and 1943 annual reports of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. The 1941 re- 
port is a booklet of 48 pages plus 
cover. In 1943, it is a skeleton of 
itself, being 12 pages including a 
heavy cover. The prewar booklet is 
short and fat (51% by 74% inches) — 





the wartime booklet is long and 
thin (3% by 9 inches). 

The earlier report uses two colors 
on the cover as well as for charts 
and graphs. The war model is black 
on white. It reports “the essential 
facts” and invites the stockholder 
to write in for the less important 
details about which he may be curi- 
ous. Inch margins were narrowed to 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany uses approximately a million 
of these reports annually. The ex- 
tended report of 1941 used 151,783 
pounds of paper. The condensed re- 
port required only 31,075, or 120,708 
fewer pounds of paper, an impres- 
sive saving of almost four-fifths of 
the original consumption. 

Savings of labor achieved on the 
smaller report was difficult to meas- 
ure accurately since sorting, ad- 
dressing, and mailing ran about the 
same in both cases. There was, how- 
ever, a definite saving of $11,500 in 
the cost of printing. 

The 1943 report is a heartening 
example of getting the most good 
out of the least paper. If the printer 
had been in the position of needing 
more work, an extra color or two 
could have been used to spruce up 
the otherwise rather drab booklet. 
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In the print shop at Eastwood High School, Syracuse, New York, is this 4- by 8-foot map showing the locations of mining, manufacturing, lumber, and if 
the agricultural products that are used by printers. It is the opinion of Bernard J. Hess, instructor of printing, that the map helps put over the neces- 
sity for careful planning and cooperation in economics. The side panels list historical highlights of printing, (taken from "Wings for Words,"' by Douglas % 
C. McMurtrie) going from the dates of the first recorded papermaking and the earliest known printing from wood block and separate earthenware types, “ 


up to ''firsts'’ in the Americas, ending with the invention of typesetting by machine in 1886. Below the achievements in the history of printing, informa- 
tion is given about the graphic arts industry of today, listing the number of industries, salaried personnel, wage earners, with wages and salaries paid. 
Also included in the interesting chart are some figures on the cost of material, contract work, value of products, and the value added by manufacturing 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Photographs and news about men and events in the graphic arts 
industry, both at home and on the war fronts all over the world 


a . 
an inistt 
3 Adm 


An enthusiastic group of Boston Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen and their hosts (above) 
being entertained at lunch by the American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, before going through Eagle-A Mill 


New art director of William E. Rudge's Sons, 
New York City, is Milton Anderson, who knows 
American typography and the modern graphic 
techniques. Mr. Anderson is a former art di- 
rector for American Type Founders, which he 
joined as designer of type specimen material 


ve: In North Africa, making final corrections on 
s and Stripes, from left to right, are Sergeant 
Unwin, foreman of composing room at Algiers; 
Lucas; Master Sergeant Irving Levinson, me- 
ical supervisor of all branches; William Brad- 
, Ernest Balajti, John Brooks, Charles Cham- 
, and Fred Sanford. Right: Two Leathernecks 
jan Diego inspect Marine Corps Chevron—Pri- 
First Class Adolph A. Kochendorfer, (left) ad- 
sing manager, and Private First Class Richard 
ooman, editor, Official U.S. Marine Corps Photo 


xpert 5.F ‘ 

“4 \ant L. Irving Lamphier (at right) 

pi 2 \ who was promoted this sum- 
¥ er h mer from business manager of 
= UTA, in charge of Washington 
headquarters, to the execu- 

tive secretary of that organi- 

zation. Below: Twenty blood 

donors from Milwaukee-Ra- 

cine Club of Printing House 

Craftsmen descended on the 

Red Cross in a body. Shown 

taking nourishment after the 

big event are (from the left) 

Franz Nackerud, Club Presi- 

dent Lester Oswald, How- 

ard Buchta, and Art Radke 
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BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 


Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 








@ “SEEING IS BELIEVING,” but believing 
isn’t enough in color register. So, after 
the war, electric eyes that hold color 
register to a hundredth of an inch will 
substitute for the frail combine of hu- 
man brain and eye. 

More color by new processes was given 
a big boost by Crowell-Collier plans to 
convert almost its entire plant to color 
gravure after the war. According to a 
bulletin of Book Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, two gravure presses are now pro- 
ducing four-color printing at Colliers 
three times as fast as letterpress. The 
electric eye looks after color register, the 
presses require practically no make- 
ready, and cylinders can be changed in 
three hours. Presses can run continu- 
ously twenty-four hours a day, with 
flying pasters making possible change 
of paper rolls at full web-speed. 

Crowell-Collier also has a keen busi- 
ness, if not electric, eye on postwar Eu- 
rope, with a view to airmailing proofs 
overseas and printing foreign editions 
of its magazines abroad. Before the war, 
twenty-one countries had offset presses 
capable of handling color work. 

War experiences, with the versatile 
electric eye being used for control of 
machines, inspecting, sorting, and test- 
ing, have been so successful that this 
gadget may do an alarming amount of 
pinch-hitting for the human brain. 


@ WHAT’S THE ANSWER? Look in the 
“What’s the Answer?” quiz booklet now 
being released by Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paper Company, San Francisco. 

Maybe you know that the biggest sin- 
gle commodity moved out of Washing- 
ton, D. C., by freight is waste paper, but 
do you know why we cannot produce 
more gasoline? what is meant by inter- 
planting? or how submarines are pro- 
pelled? Look in the little quiz book. The 
answers are there on many questions 
about the Army, Navy, Marines, War 
Bonds, Red Cross, and general subjects. 

Each copy of “What’s the Answer” 
consumed only as much paper for its 
inside pages as a two-page letter. It is 
32 pages, size 2% by 4% inches, with 
narrow margins. 


@ Having co-sponsored an exhibit de- 
voted entirely to American handwrit- 
ing, the Grolier Club of New York City 
is holding an exhibition that shows 
only printed works which are believed 
to be unique. Each book, pamphlet, or 
broadcast is the only known copy of 
the issue or edition, or is the only 
known copy having some special fea- 
ture such as original paper wrappers, 
large or special paper, or typographic 
or binding peculiarities. 

The earliest item is Christopher Co- 
lumbus’s second letter, printed in Basle 
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in 1494, bound with another item, in 
its original binding. The latest work on 
exhibit was printed in 1928. 

The Americana includes Washington’s 
Farewell Address, printed in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in 1796; the first imprints 
from various cities and states; and one 
of the first—if not the first—overland 
guides to California gold fields, which 
was printed in Akron, Ohio, in 1849. 
Other titles of the last century include 
“The Great Steam-Duck” and “The 
Lady in Flesh-Colored Tights.” 

It is believed that the uniquity of 
many of the 150-plus items in the ex- 
hibit may be lost by disclosure of the 
existence of duplicating copies. 


@ THE HOME Of the first Swiss printing 
press, Beromiinster Castle near Lucerne, 
has become a national museum. For 
some time in danger of demolition, a 
country-wide drive for funds recently 
made renovation possible. 


This building housed first Swiss press in 1470 


The Beromiinster library housed there 
contains many rare books and manu- 
scripts dating back to the tenth century. 
The high quality paper made by the 
Swiss with a high rag content accounts 
for the durability of the books. 

In the fifteenth century the castle 
belonged to the local abbey. The first 
Swiss books were printed there by the 
priest, Elias Helie, from 1470 to 1473. 
One of his assistants, Ulrich Gering, 
set up the first printing press in France. 

Once started, the art of printing 
spread rapidly in Switzerland. By the 
end of the fifteenth century leading 
Swiss printers were Froschauer Offizin 
of Zurich, Frobenius of Basle, as well 
as Mathias Apiarus of Berne. 


@ IN THE cHAOs of this war the enemy 
has used a new tool of confusion—the 
distribution of counterfeit money. The 
only answer to that problem is issuing 
banknotes difficult to counterfeit. One 
of the essentials in that achievement is 
steel plate printing. 

Experienced in the steel engraving of 
currency, bonds, stock certificates, and 
foreign stamps, the Security Banknote 
Company, Philadelphia, was selected re- 
cently to print money on a rush order 
for one of our allies. 

Rapid drying and conditioning of the 
paper was turned over to the Carrier 
Corporation, of Syracuse, New York. 
Sheets of paper were hung by clips in 
three layers, with the air for drying 
discharged downward through nozzles 
located in a distributing duct running 
down the center of the room. The effect 
of high velocity air from the nozzles 
was to set up a circulation of three 
times the quantity of air that is de- 
livered from the apparatus. This type of 
circulation assures uniform drying. 

Thus authentic currency was speeded 
on its way to combat the counterfeit. 


@ A TYPOGRAPHER now isn’t the same 
thing a typographer was 115 years ago, 
according to the Pathfinder magazine. 
Granddaddy of the typewriter, a typog- 
rapher was a machine invented by Wil- 
liam Austin Burt. 

In a little shop in the woods not far 
from Detroit, Burt invented the ma- 
chine which used regular printer’s ink. 
The Pathfinder article says that John 
B. Sheldon, editor of the Michigan Ga- 
zette at Detroit, in May, 1829, used 
Burt’s machine to write a letter to 
Martin Van Buren. 

“Despite its imperfections, it was so 
far ahead of the times that the typog- 
rapher found little market. So William 
Burt turned to other things, dying 
many years before general use of ma- 
chine typing,” concludes the article. 


@ WHEN SISTER gets out her box cam- 
era now—along with the nineteen mil- 
lion other camera owners in this country 
—to take snaps of the gang, she has a 
new worry aside from getting in the 
heads and feet of everyone present. It’s 
the color scheme. 

For the film and process which the 
Ansco Division of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation produce for our fight- 
ing forces to use and process on battle- 
fronts and ships is now available to the 
public (so far, not very widely) in sheet 
film and 16-mm. movie film. 

The color film can be processed by 
any photographer in 90 minutes. Or 
after a 15-minute darkroom step, the 
three-layer photographic emulsion film 
may be held indefinitely. 
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Offset Presswork for the Letterpressman 


@ ROUTINE SUGGESTIONS, standard 
practices, and a few helpful hints 
which will make it easier for the 
letterpressman who is beginning to 
operate an offset press. 

Offset, being strictly a chemical 
medium of printing, requires an en- 
tirely different technique than other 
forms of printing. Routine, stand- 
ard practices, and the tools needed 
are different. 

Segregation of the offset depart- 
ment from other departments is 
recommended; many printers have 
discovered this too late. Just as 
composing room, casting room, and 
pressroom are separated, so too in 
offset it will be found most prac- 
tical to keep respective offset de- 
partments separate. Never will it be 
wise to combine any offset depart- 
ment with a letterpress department 
—this we know from experience. 

As in the art department, a north- 
ern exposure to light is the best for 
the offset pressroom, especially for 
close register and color work. Flu- 
orescent lighting over the sheet in- 
spection table is the best artificial 
lighting. Added to the need for suf- 
ficient and proper lighting is the 
necessity for ample pressroom floor 
space. It is here that stock skould 
be stored and seasoned. A crowded 
pressroom is a costly inconvenience 
because of the necessity for con- 
stant moving around of stock with 
the danger of its being damaged. 

A list of tools, in addition to those 
which come with the press as stand- 
ard equipment, may not be amiss. 
Tools are generally not supplied 
and it behooves the pressman to get 
a complete set at the outset. The 
ink knives are somewhat dependent 
upon press size, the large presses 
using bigger ink batches and, con- 
sequently, larger knives. Two spatu- 
las of different sizes, two scrapers, 
and a putty knife are helpful for 
driers and miscellaneous use. Most 
important is a good ratchet adjust- 
ment micrometer and a powerful 
magnifying glass. A pair of scissors, 
one large and one small screw 
driver, a foot rule, a pair of divid- 
ers, and perhaps a pair of tin snips 
should round out the list. 


ky Oscar Diehl 


High press speeds call for careful 
and regular oiling and greasing by 
some person familiar with the ma- 
chine’s many gadgets. A little mis- 
placed oil may prove as costly as an 
oversight. We call on grease experts 
for our cars so we should intrust 
press oiling only to an experienced 
man. Only lubricants recommended 
by the manufacturer of the press 
should be used. General oilers may 
be all right on slower moving and 
less complicated machinery. 

Routine practice of operation and 
preparation is generally observed, 
and it would pay you well to fol- 
low such methods. Following or dur- 
ing the initial chore of oiling, the 
pressman prepares his ink and also 
double-checks everything on the 
job. While his helper gets fresh 
water and prepares gum and foun- 
tain etch, the press is being damp- 
ened and inked automatically. Trial 
sheets are printed and then checked 
against the okay for color, register, 
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It's quite the rage this summer to close down 
the shop and let the few men you have left go 
fishin’. This postcard is just one of the many 
pieces distributed by printers to warn their 
customers that overworked printers need vaca- 
tions. By closing down the plant completely, 
the period of disruption of service is made 
shorter. Customers are asked to anticipate needs 


and general quality. This inspection 
is of great importance in avoiding 
needless stoppages for corrections. 
We give great emphasis to the ax- 
iom: “Start Right!” The slovenly 
hit-or-miss beginning will cause 
trouble in the long run. 

Watch especially the fine tints or 
lines on the plate. As soon as they 
begin to look ragged or commence 
to break down, you are on the road 
to trouble unless a careful check is 
made. Don’t wait until the condi- 
tion gets beyond the point of repair! 
It may be a faulty plate. However, 
don’t jump at this conclusion, as 
this will invite a friction between 
platemaking and press departments, 
which is a very bad condition. If 
you are not positive that it is a 
faulty plate, (and it is usually very 
difficult to know positively) check 
first your fountain etch, then the 
pressure. If less acid or less squeeze 
isn’t the solution and the wearing 
continues, there is no alternative 
but a new plate, providing, of course, 
that you have tried to repair the 
faulty one by the rub-up method. 

The acids are a necessary evil in 
offset lithography. To enable the 
pressman to know the strength of 
his fountain acid at all times, the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
has devised a gadget for checking 
this. It is known as the Taylor pH 
control and no offset department 
should be without one. Acid formu- 
las for fountain use are legion, but 
it is mainly a matter of how much 
acid to use. Accept a standard for- 
mula, preferably one recommended 
by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, or if you like, one from 
some reliable offset pressman, and 
use it according to the pH yard- 
stick. A pH reading of 3.8 seems to 
be the happy medium for most col- 
ors and light forms with alterations 
only to meet any exceptional condi- 
tions. Changes may be necessary 
due to certain working characteris- 
tics of an ink, volume being used, 
or nature of the stock. 

Yellows generally call for less acid 
as do some blues, while warm reds 
or purplish blues may require more 
acid. There is no blanket rule which 
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applies to all conditions—experience 
alone will bring out the differen- 
tiations. It is well to study carefully 
the acid working on various inks or 
jobs and keep a record for future 
reference. 

Blankets, like other things on the 
offset press, must be varied accord- 
ing to the job. Every man has his 
preference. Opinions on blankets 
differ widely, but it has been found 
that a soft, resilient blanket is bet- 
ter on fine halftone screen work 
and a hard blanket serves better on 
Solids. 

Care of the blanket ranks next to 
selection of ink in its importance to 
good printing. In fact, without a 
good blanket, the best ink and plate 
would mean nothing in the final 
result. Keeping the blanket clean 
through use of proper solvents and 
avoiding kerosene, turpentine, and 
machine oil is important. Some- 
times a wipe with water, preceding 
the solvent, will more readily re- 
move coatings and lint. Coarse pum- 
ice or fine sandpaper coupled with 
elbow grease will do wonders to an 
embossed blanket. 

It has been found a very good 
practice to have several blankets 
ready for use so that you can make 
weekly changes. A rest seems to re- 
store the blanket to its original 
state. Blankets must always be fast- 
ened squarely to the rods and kept 
taut on the cylinder. Looseness may 
cause a Slur or elongated dot and 
misregister. 

Patches, unless very small and 
hard to locate, should be put on a 
patch sheet and not on the blanket 
back. In case of a small hole or 
break, a heated pocket knife pressed 
to the patented blanket patch and 
worked into the hole smoothly will 
often save a blanket change. The 
patched spot must be moistened 
with water and powdered so as not 
to pull out during printing. 

In the matter of offset inks, it will 
be found that they are generally 
higher in price than are letterpress 
inks. This may invite shopping for 
price, which is bad, in most in- 
stances. Only good inks can be run 
satisfactorily on the offset press and 
good inks, like other good things, 
cost more. Without a doubt, it is 
folly to attempt a good job with 
cheap ink. No end of trouble with 
plates, lost press time, and a poor 
finished job will result. We recall a 
specific instance where an initial 
saving of three cents a pound on a 
100-pound order of ink ended up 
in an hour and a half of exasperat- 
ing effort and a loss of twelve dol- 
lars in time as well as 500 sheets of 
paper ruined in experimenting. 
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COMMON OFFSET 


PROBLEMS Scumming 


J HE LITHOGRAPHIC and offset processes of printing are 
based on the principle that grease (oil-varnish vehicle ink) and water have no affinity 
for each other or are mutually repellent. Stated more scientifically, the processes are 
based on ink-receptive and ink-repellent areas on the same printing plate. 

Such a condition offers a problem because the plate must be grained to hold 
water and while a coarse grain is favorable to such a condition, a fine grain is more 
favorable to achieving a good image in platemaking. A compromise generally 
results but scumming remains a very common problem, occurring when the water- 
carrying areas become more ink-receptive than water-receptive. 

One or more of the following factors may be responsible: 

1. Incorrect etch, which diminishes the water-receptivity of the depressions of the 
grained plate. 

2. Basic or alkaline damping water. 

3. Insufficient damping water, a condition which allows the ink to catch up and 
establish an oil-receptive area in the water-holding area. A nice balance in supply 
of ink and water is necessary because too much water leads to poor inking and 
poor drying of the ink. If the ink continually absorbs water from the plate, it will in 
time be shortened so much that it will not distribute properly. If the fountain is opened 
wider to correct the scant inking, an excess of ink will result. This is but one example 
of the nicer balances required in offset than in letterpress where there is a greater 
tolerance. 

4. An ink that is too soft (thin). 

5. Ink capable of forming an emulsion with the damping water. 

6. Ink of high acidity which tends to sensitize the water-holding areas and cause 
them to accept ink. 

7. Excess drier. 

8. Unsuitable paper for offset printing. 

The two most common causes of scumming, greasing, and tinting are first, too soft 
an ink; and second, ink that is capable of forming an emulsion with the damping 
water. (Some inks that do not form emulsions with water alone will do so when a 
colloid such as gum arabic is present). 

Too soft an ink permits the greasy vehicle to emulsify readily with the damping 
water and to displace water from the blank areas more easily than a heavier (stiffer) 
ink which has less ability to displace water. 

When scumming starts, the first precaution is to make sure that the ink is not too 
soft. It should be used straight from the can on offset papers except coated and on 
bonds and ledgers, adding only a little drier since the offset ink film is thinner and 
naturally dries well. 

It is customary to carry an acid solution in the water fountain to reduce emulsifica- 
tion and at the same time cause a slight continuous etching action on the plate. 
Should scumming still occur, relief is secured by etching lightly, gumming, and drying. 

A good litho or offset ink depends largely on the painstaking care of the ink- 
maker. Through research he finds the pigments and varnishes that have suitable 
mutual “wetting” properties and so do not separate under the action of water to 
form emulsions. Surface tension plays a part. Much of good wetting is due to the 
molecular actions which occur on the surface of the particles of pigment. The reasons 
why some pigments behave well and others do not are many and complicated, 

In order to avoid emulsion, the proper pigments and varnishes must be employed 
the ink must be extremely well ground, have correct tack, must distribute freely, 
must not emulsify with the damping water, pigment and vehicle must be correctly 
dispersed, and the pigment must be high in color value, all of which conditions make 
exacting demands on the skill and care of the inkmaker. 

Grit in paper causes scumming by abrasion of the grain of the plate, decreasing 
its water holding capacity, and removing the desensitizing film of gum arabic so 
that the bare plate is exposed to the ink. 

Fluffy paper is unfit for offset printing because the loose fibers, when pulled off 
by the ink or the blanket, may settle on the blank parts of the plate and take on 
ink which they transfer to the blanket, or the fibers themselves may be transferred 


to the blanket and paper. 
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IMPRINTING PAPER BAGS 


We have an order for 50,000 paper 
bags printed in two colors and would 
prefer to buy them printed if they can 
be obtained. If we should have to print 
the bags, should we use an open platen 
or a job cylinder press? Is a rubber 
form preferable? Type is all machine 
slugs easily replaceable. 

We are sending you the names 
of bag and envelope specialists. If 
you do the printing, you will find 
a helpful article on rapid changes 
for imprinting jobs in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for April. The makeready 
on such jobs consists of grading the 
thicknesses of overlay to the various 
thicknesses of the bag so that all 
levels of the bag receive the same 
squeeze at impression. 

An open platen press is prefer- 
able for printing this kind of bag 
which cannot be automatically fed 
with much success after it has been 
made up. For long runs a rubber 
form will be better, but if slugs are 
easy to get, they are preferable for 
imprinting changes. The envelope 
and bag specialist will be able to 
feed the bags by hand to a fast ro- 
tary letterpress machine at almost 
automatic feeding speed. 


TROUBLE FROM WARPED BASE 


I have a problem which has me 
stumped. It is a magazine cover, and I 
am working on the third issue now. I 
am sending you sample covers which 
show the spots which are giving me 
trouble. It appears to be picking, but I 
can’t understand why it should lay so 
smoothly on the rest of the cover. The 
picking or creeping is always in these 
same spots. 

I was running this plate for the third 
time today. The impression appeared to 
be low on that edge so I took it to the 
photoengraver and got him to raise the 
plate and interlay it in the weak spots. 
I tried it again but it wasn’t any better. 

The ink is fairly soft, in fact I would 
say very soft. When I first ran it, I used 
wax and then I tried other adjustments 
but still it was no better. Our shop usu- 
ally isn’t any too warm but this after- 
noon it was up to 78. Even so, the plate 
felt cold. I warmed the plate, which 
helped for a few sheets and then the 





trouble started again. The spots on the 
cut looked like it was picking. The cover 
is printed on a cylinder press, using all 
the rollers except the top riders. 

P. S. Have just been looking over the 
cut with the photoengraver and it is 
definitely warped so I will try cutting 
mount through center next time. 

And so ends your trouble and we 
hope you feel better. If you will saw 
the warped wood base and plane it, 
you can print it without the spots, 
which were caused by the faulty im- 
pression due to the warped base and 
not from the ink picking. The lat- 
ter would have exposed the fibers of 
the body paper under the coating. 


WASH-UP RAGS 

Wash-up rags are becoming a major 
problem. I was never very happy about 
the hit-and-miss rags we picked up 
from time to time, but now it is worse 
than ever. Would you tell me the proper 
material for wash-up rags? It is my 
thought to obtain enough of the right 
material, cut the rags to convenient 
size, have a girl hem them, and then 
have them laundered instead of throw- 
ing them away. And while I’m writing, 
what is the correct lubricant for presses 
past the breaking-in stage? 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of wiping rags who will be 
pleased to supply information and 
samples. Medium engine (machine) 
oil is used to lubricate broken-in 
presses. 


INVISIBLE WHITE INK 


We recently had produced for us 25,- 
000 blotters printed on the reverse side 
in invisible white ink which becomes 
visible when the blotter is dipped in 
water. After many years of experience 
we are not able to match this although 
we have tried a number of mixtures. 
Can you tell us what to do to printing 
ink to accomplish a match? 


The few concerns producing this 
novelty make their own special inks 
and use a special inking system. It 
is possible that some of your local 
inkmakers might make up such an 
ink for you as a special order even 
though in times like these they may 
have difficulty obtaining necessary 
ingredients. 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions about pressroom problems 
answered here will also 

be answered by mail if you 

send stamped envelope. 

Answers will be kept confidential 

if you so desire 








PREVENTIVES OF WRINKLES 


Enclosed you will find a sheet, 46 by 
68%, 45-pound basis, of machine finish 
book paper. You will notice the wrinkles 
occurring in the second row of pages 
away from the gripper edge. We have 
had a very high relative humidity dur- 
ing the last few days and the paper is 
wavy just as it came from the skid. It 
was even run through the press over the 
gas flame (without printing) to even it 
out. Still the wrinkles persisted. 

We realize the forms are very heavy 
along the outside edges. The suggestion 
has been made that we increase the 
sheet to 46 by 70 in order to allow room 
for a stripper and place the heavy four- 
color pages inside the form instead of 
along edge of the sheet. Some of these 
sheets were put through a two-color 
press and were badly out of register. 

It will be too late to do anything on 
this particular run when we get your 
reply, but for future reference it would 
be well to know if you agree with the 
suggestion made or if you have some 
other idea that would help eliminate 
this difficulty. 

Time and again we have noticed 
that pressmen get into trouble in a 
pinch by failing to remember pre- 
ventives or at least temporary rem- 
edies which they once knew. We will 
set down in order the time-tried pre- 
ventives, and by checking against 
the list you may note what you did 
not do to safeguard yourself against 
trouble with wavy sheets. 

The stock coming in should stand 
on skid or in container covered with 
moisture-proof paper or other wrap 
until it is at pressroom temperature. 

Coming to makeready, the units 
of the form must be level and type 
high for a good start because if 
there are high and low spots in the 
form, it is clear that there must be 
compensating high and low spots in 
the overlays and packing. This con- 
dition is bound to swing the sheet 
and cause slur or wrinkles, accord- 
ing to just what other conditions 
are present. 

Preferably the cylinder should be 
riding the bearers firmly under im- 
pression at speed. On heavy forms 
the entire form may be underlayed, 
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but packing of same caliper is to be 
added, that is, if entire form is un- 
derlayed with, say, three sheets of 
book paper, then the packing should 
be increased with three sheets of 
the same paper. 

The guards on the guides should 
be set so low that just one sheet of 
the wavy stock can be pushed under 
the guard. 

The bands and the brush both 
should be set tighter in the center 
with the tension tapering off grad- 
ually toward the ends of the sheet. 
This is very important in ironing 
out a wavy sheet. 

In stubborn cases of wrinkling it 
helps to insert a sheet of cardboard 
between the bands and the draw- 
sheet, the cardboard being a little 
longer than the longer dimension of 
the sheet and also lying smoothly 
against the drawsheet. This make- 
shift serves to level the air beneath 
the sheet and assist in ironing out 
the wrinkles. 

Since these are four-color forms, 
it may be necessary to carry tapes 
under the cylinder opposite the gut- 
ters in form parallel to bearers, the 
better to keep the sheet in contact 
with the drawsheet. One end of a 
tape is attached to the band rod, 
the tape is run under the cylinder 
opposite a gutter in form, passed 
through a staple in the under side 
of feedboard near its rear end, and 
finally a. weight heavy enough to 
hold the tape close to the drawsheet 
is fastened on the rear end of the 
tape so that it will follow the rise 
and fall of the cylinder and fall out- 
side the press if it breaks. 

A time-approved method is to use 
the gas flame sheet heater turned 
low when making the initial run on 
first color and to deliver the sheets 
into a moisture-proof wrap. The pile 
is then covered until time to run 
the second color when the gas is 
turned up and the sheets again de- 
livered into wraps and covered, and 
so on until the last color is run. 

The suggestion to run the heavy 
units on the inside of form instead 
of along the edge is a good one be- 
cause it is harder to iron out a wavy 
sheet with the heavier units requir- 
ing more squeeze at the edge. 

When atmospheric conditions are 
good, some of these precautions 
may be skipped, but with several 
days of high relative humidity in a 
stretch, every precaution should be 
taken before the run starts. 
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REMOVERS OF DRIED INK 

For washing our printing presses to 
free the electrotypes, rollers, and ink 
plates of ink, we are using a roller wash 
which we mix ourselves. A ten-gallon 
mixture consists of 4 gallons benzol, 4 
gallons denatured alcohol, and 2 gallons 
acetone. We have found from experi- 
ence that benzol fumes affect some peo- 
ple, giving them dizziness and a feeling 
of nausea. Acetone is somewhat injuri- 
ous to the skin and sometimes causes a 
rash. Can you help us locate a product 
that would give us the results we need, 
at the same or less cost, and eliminate 
the unpleasant ingredients contained in 
our present roller wash? 

Your present detergent is quite 
costly and we cannot see why it is 
necessary. If presses are promptly 
washed at quitting time, kerosene 
is best on the rollers, and use the 
cheapest gasoline on the form and 
ink plate. (We assume your rollers 
are standard composition.) 

If it is a detergent for occasional 
use, when ink has been allowed to 








Go down the back way- 
Hide it under the steps- 
You know. 














Wash the 
[pal first. 







dry hard, any of the following may 
be used on composition rollers: car- 
bon tetrachloride or trichlorethy- 
lene, which are non-inflammable, 
non-explosive, and even non-com- 
bustible. A slight objection is the 
fumes, but with ordinary pressroom 
ventilation, they are negligible. 

Other quite effective detergents 
are cleaners’ naphtha, amyl acetate 
(or banana oil), a lacquer thinner, 
ether, and chloroform. All of these 
are fire hazards and should be care- 
fully used, distant from any flame, 
spark, and the like. Formaldehyde 
is a good detergent. Any of the fore- 
going may be used on composition 
rollers, forms, or ink plate. 

Probably the best detergent for 
removing dried ink from forms, ink 
plates, and metal rollers is crude 
carbolic acid (dead oil) but it must 
be kept off the skin and never be 
used on composition rollers. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Freedom of Motive 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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FOUR WORDS IN ONE 


I am told this is a Latin sentence, 
though it consists only of one word re- 
peated four times: “Malo malo malo 
malo.” Is Junior spoofing me?—Maine. 


The meaning is, “I’d rather be an 
apple than a bad man in trouble.” 
It’s a stunt sentence. The meanings 
are all correct, but the sentence 
stretches the rules of grammar a bit, 
seems to me. 

Incidentally, the querist’s use of 
“repeated” affords a better subject 
for proofreaders’ study than do the 
four malo’s. The word is used four 
times, but it is repeated only three 
times. Get it? 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN: "EVEN"? 

Even an operator has ideas and a full 
share of problems. Lcok: I set an item 
about women working on the farms in 
Blank County. The county seat was, 
well, let’s say Smithtown. One sentence 
told how women last year, with their 
headquarters in the Smithtown County 
Clubhouse, helped the farmers of the 
county harvest their crops. Analyze 
that! Let me know, please, where you 
come out at, with regard to what a 
compositor can do when he notes such 
errors in the copy.—New York. 

As written, the article clearly said 
“Smithtown County Clubhouse,” but 
equally clearly it meant “the Blank 
County Clubhouse at Smithtown.” 
The fault was certainly not the 
compositor’s; the reporter produced 
the tangle. The copyreader should 
have straightened it out; that is his 
inescapable responsibility. 

What can an operator do about 
such things? The answer is: It de- 
pends upon the system employed in 
the shop. In some shops, operator 
would be permitted to make such a 
change, subject to acceptance or re- 
jection by the proofroom; in others, 
he might be expected to consult the 
editor or the proofreader, and have 
the copy approved or corrected. In 
most plants there is nothing for 
him to do but accept the rugged dis- 
cipline of the follow-copy orders set 
down by management. 


The wise executive provides both 
opportunity and responsibility for 
his workers. Such a policy, clearly 
outlined for a _ skillful execution, 
should increase the productivity of 
the plant and improve the quality 
of its personnel, developing the em- 
ployes’ best qualities and rewarding 
their loyal zeal with intangible but 
highly esteemed returns. It would 
be interesting and helpful to hear 
from any plant proprietor who has 
experimented along these lines. 


OH, YOU! 
Glamor, or glamour?—Pennsylvania. 
Common usage, it seems to me, 
still favors the latter form, with o, 
u; I like it spelled that way, myself. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading 
are welcomed, 

and will be answered 

in this department. 

Personal replies by mail cannot be 
made to proofroom questions 








AS TO DOMINANCE 

Clipped from the sports page: “The 
slim string of football holdovers include 

. .’—Oklahoma, 

If the string includes some All- 
America tackles and halfbacks, the 
boys all might say: Let the English 
professor worry about the grammar 
—the pay-off is on touchdowns. The 
sentence exemplifies the ‘“domi- 
nance-of-plural” idea that is (as 
Wendell Willkie used to say) pres- 
ently in esteem among the Intelli- 
gentsia. To understand the futility 
of false dominance, just see where 
Hitler and Hirohito are ending up 
in their escapades. 


OLD FRIEND IN NEW GUISE 

What do you think of this: “a RAF 
officer” ?—Nebraska. 

Once in the dear, dead days be- 
yond recall we had a to-do in this 
department about “Xmas.” Perhaps 
you remember it; I certainly do! 
The question was: Should we write 
“a Xmas gift” or “an Exmas gift”? 

The hinge on which the argument 
turned was another question: Would 
the reader think (say in his mind) 
of “Christmas” or “Ecksmas”? The 
form “Xmas,’”’ much used in ads 
and on cards where space is pre- 
cious and sentiment outweighs the 
requirements of good English, is ar- 
tificial and, in my opinion, cheap 
and unworthy. The two questions 
are, however, of genuine importance 
to writers and proofreaders—to the 
whoie world of print. 

The present query is cut from the 
same cloth as the one about “Xmas.” 
What the reader sees in type is pho- 
netically representable as are-aye- 
eff. If it is so read, it calls for the 
article “an.” What the initials stand 
for is “Royal Air Force,” and in this 
filled-out reading, it needs the arti- 
ele: “a? 

The point of interest is presented 
in another question: Which way do 
most persons actually read the let- 
ters? Only a mental prodigy could 
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keep track of the innumerable com- 
binations of initials used nowadays 
instead of words, and I truly believe 
the “average” person in reading 
aloud or in conversation, would re- 
peat the letters rather than recite 
the words: AA, OPA, OWI, WLB, 
et cetera, ad infinitum. 

Specifically and in brief, I would 
certainly write “a Royal Air Force 
officer,” but use “an RAF officer.” 
Wouldn’t YOU? 


LET PENCIL FOLLOW VOICE! 

How do you divide eighteen?—Kansas. 

Common usage seems strongly to 
favor eight-een. That is also the 
Websteria division. But I (as has 
been previously noted, more than 
once, in this department) do not see 
it that way. I never hear anyone 
pronouncing it in that way, either. 

Webster gives eight-y and eight- 
ieth, but I still write eigh-ty and 
eigh-tieth. 


COMPARATIVE INCOMPARABILITY 


Is it really wrong to say “most unique,” 
or is it, as I think, just plain fussiness 
to object to it?—Pennsylvania. 


The true meaning of unique is 
“only one of its kind,” “sole,” “un- 
matched.” In its strict sense, the 
word cannot be made comparative 
or superlative; a thing either is or 
it is not unique. But the word has 
degenerated from its original mean- 
ing; it has come to be used loosely 
in the sense of “unusual,” “extraor- 
dinary.” If this usage is acceptable, 
“more unique” and “most unique” 
are defensible. 

A somewhat similar situation pre- 
sents itself in connection with such 
a word as “perfect.” Here, it seems 
to me, when we speak of “more” or 
“most” perfect, what we have in 
mind is a more or less close approx- 
imation to perfection. Yes, sir—that 
is psychology rather than philology; 
but ask yourself if the working of 
people’s minds hasn’t been a fac- 
tor—a ruling factor—in the history 
of words. 


THIS ARE AMAZING 

I came upon this sentence in my 
morning paper: “The threat of air at- 
tacks in force against northern Jap- 
anese defenses, perhaps against upper 
Japan, are a reality.” What’s wrong in 
this picture?—New York. 

Only a little fifth-grade error 
which any proofreader should be 
permitted to correct: a singular sub- 
ject with a plural verb—“The threat 
. are.” It do beat all! 
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SHIVERS AND SHAKES 


Here are two fine specimens for your 
Chamber of Horrors. And are they hor- 
rible! They border on blasphemy—un- 
intentional, of course. But—well, look: 

“Born on March 20, 1856, at Carlsruhe, 
Baden, in the South of Germany, the 
Lord by His grace implanted in me a 
love for study.” Ugh—by this text, the 
good Lord is shown as having been born 
in Germany. It was the autobiographer 
who was born in Germany. The mon- 
strous invitation to a misreading comes 
from the misplacement of a participial 
phrase. Try to tell a plain Yank about a 
participial phrase, and you lose a friend. 
But here anybody can see the grim im- 
portance of correct placement. 

Again: “Having been reared in a sec- 
tion of Germany where wine and beer 
were freely used, having worked for 
eighteen months in wine cellars and 
breweries, He, in mercy, entirely took 
away the appetite I had acquired for al- 
cohol.” Horrible, indeed! 

These sentences are from a highly 
religious book, written by a venerable 
American minister of German birth. 
The book was published in London, in 
1935. 

I suppose a mere proofreader could 
have corrected the misconstruction; but 
it is shameful that no copy editor or 
manuscript reader queried it—Indiana. 


This letter is from a woman who, 
I am very sure, is doing good work 
in the proofroom that has the good 
fortune to enlist her services. I hope 
the publisher for whom she works 
recognizes her genuine talent, and 
gives her room to swing a pencil. 
Her letter brings up a fundamental 
question: that of the semi-editorial 
functioning for good, trusted proof- 
readers. Editors (I stick my neck 


IN PRINTING ... 


COLOR 


IS LIFE! 


* Color commands attention. It 
makes you look at a billboard 
along the highway, an advertise- 
ment in a magazine, a package 
on a dealer's shelf... 


Artists use brilliant hues, and 
printers reproduce them, to in- 
crease your enjoyment of a beau- 
tiful picture, to promote your de- 
sire for innumerable things—to 
swing your mind, for instance, to 
the necessity of purchasing more 
War Bonds.... 
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out, most deliberately) do not as a 
rule know even half has much about 
their own particular province in the 
realm of good publishing as the 
(generally underestimated) proof- 
reader knows—if he or she is a 
REAL proofreader. This letter is a 
powerful document in connection 
with Proofroom’s old favorite dis- 
cussion—of RESPONSIBILITY backed 
by Opportunity for the proofreader. 
I am moved to riskily frank state- 
ment: I am ashamed of the pub- 
lishers and the printing houses that 
waste talents of good proofreaders. 


“BY TEN FEET" 

You may or may not have seen this, 
on Page One of a New York newspaper: 
“On the fatal flight a student pilot, in 
taking off, failed to clear the west end 
of the hangar by ten feet.” In all seri- 
ousness, I ask you: Is this a well written 
sentence?—Alabama. 

On the face of it, the sentence 
seems to imply that a clearance of 
ten feet was the minimum of safety, 
though it seems as if ten inches, or 
two inches, or any clearance at all 
would have carried the airship over 
the hangar with its crew safe and 
sound, however scared they might 
have been. It seems it would have 
been much better to say “The stu- 
dent pilot failed by ten feet to clear 
the west end of the hangar.” 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

Would you say a galley of type was to 
be proofed, or proved?—Georgia. 

Webster enters proof as a verb, 
but the examples given are of proof- 
ing an etching, proofing bread. The 
meaning given is, “to make or take 
a proof or test of.” A printer who 
speaks of proofing type is backed by 
the lexicographic authority, but he 
might be regarded as old-fashioned. 

Webster defines prove, in print 
shop use, as “to take a trial impres- 
sion of (type); to take a proof of.” 
The fundamental sense of “prove” 
is “to test.” 

I would say “Prove all the stand- 
ing type’”’—but I own up to a sneak- 
ing fondness for proof as a verb: 
“Proof the whole series of articles, 
galley by galley, as you get it set.” 
Do I stand alone? 


LOOKING THE OTHER WAY 

When the dictionaries say that it is 
all right to spell “judgment” with an “e” 
in the first syllable, they are just look- 
ing the other way when the word is 
misspelled.— Kansas. 


Nice of them, at that! 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


All items for criticism in this 
department should be so marked 
and sent to us flat, not rolled. 
Personal replies by mail 

cannot be made 








HERBERT HUTCHINS, Denver, Colorado. 
—Congratulations! And they are for 
both the new daughter and the clever 
announcement you created to tell of her 
arrival. Cover of the folder has a stork 
(with his customary bundle) which says: 
“Here I am again!” Inside, Judy Kay 
(in Brush—pink, because she’s a girl) 
writes a letter that gives statistics on 
her homecoming in Denver, plus the in- 
formation that she is well on the way of 
being a brown-eyed blonde. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, of New 
York City—Your calendars for the four 
months are splendid examples of litho- 
graphic work. Four-color illustration on 
the 18- by 19-inch calendar covering 
the first four months of 1944 is “The 
Kill,” by artist Robert Benney. It is 
of a Grumman Avenger torpedo bomber 
closing in on an enemy submarine, one 
of the excellent collection of war pic- 
tures sponsored by the Abbott Labora- 
tories, of Chicago. Historical interest in 
an earlier day is captured by the April 
through July calendar, with its repro- 





Stylized Grecian frieze effect achieved by Elmer Jacobs on dark purple, 
gray, and black cover of Phoenix Flame, issued by Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


duction of an old map of New York City, 
“The Duke’s Plan—A Description of the 
Towne of Mannados or New Amsterdam 
as it was in September, 1664.” 

HOOPER PRINTING COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco.—As usual the work you submitted 
ranks with the best. Excellent presswork 
and fine use of color appear to be your 
specialties, but composition is also good. 
We particularly admire the 200-page stiff 
paper-covered “Pacific Ocean Hand- 
book.” Those three words on the cover 
overprint waves of color, all of which 
are strong and quite different yet are 
produced in three-color process or in just 
the three primary colors with Ben Day 
screens in the three to provide secon- 
daries, et cetera. The same pattern ap- 
pears on back without type overprinting. 
The page packs a real wallop. Content of 
book is extensive and type necessarily 
small, but it is of a very readable style 
and well printed so not difficult to read. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, of Evansville, In- 
diana.—You do excellent work. Sharing 
top honors in your latest package are 





your own quite colorful mailing card, 
“Bouquets,” featuring a decidedly abstract 
floral design in soft, attractive colors, and 
the FM radio program booklet of sta- 
tion WMLL, undoubtedly distributed by 
the local bank, advertisement of which 
appears on the final inside page. While 
the difficult composition of programs is 
handled in a highly efficient way, permit- 
ting getting information quickly, we ad- 
mire most the cover in dark and light 
blue on rough bright yellow cover stock. 
It’s a sparkling color combination. De- 
signing is excellent—class definitely dem- 
onstrated. The roman type used for some 
of the lines is letterspaced rather too 
widely for the best effect; appearance is a 
bit spotty. 

BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—A sound idea that turned 
into an attractive reality was that of 
paying tribute to American writers in 
your mid-year calendar. The first 13- by 
25%-inch leaf carries an editorial on 
American culture. The first month, July, 
is fittingly headed with a quotation from 





“Old Hickory” 


“Peace, above all things, is to 
be desired, but blood must 
sometimes be spilled to obtain 
it on equable and lasting terms” 





THE DIAMOND of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 


Anc 


MARCH 1944 


One of famous American cover designs by Paul E. Yard. Shield was blue 
against gray on house magazine of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
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**Shrine of Democracy,'' the 65-foot heads of four great Ameri- 
cans carved on Mount Rushmore in Black Hills of South Dakota, 
is pictured in blue on The Informant, Zellerbach Paper Company 
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POEM AND PRAYER FOR AN INVADING ARMY 
by Edna St.Vincent Millay 


Simple cover booklet containing poem and prayer by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, distributed by National Broadcasting Company. 
It was written for a broadcast from NBC stations on ‘'D-Day"' 
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Thomas Jefferson above a draw- 
ing of that great American at his 
desk against a flag background. 
Other months feature words by 
Eugene Field, Audubon, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Horace Gree- 
ley, Washington Irving, Longfel- 
low, Edgar Allen Poe, Benjamin 
Franklin, Mark Train, Thoreau, 
and Whittier. Each colorful illus- 
tration is done in a manner ap- 
propriate to the words quoted, so 
that contrasts from one month to 
another are striking—Audubon’s 
wocod-thrush, Irving’s Rip Van 
Winkle, Field’s Little Boy Blue. 
Bermingham and Prosser peacock 
printed in color is featured on 
each page at left of the month 
name. Calendar bound with green 
plastic, printed on coated stock. 

CANTON ENGRAVING AND ELECTRO- 
TYPE Company, of Canton, Ohio.— 
No matter how the recipient may 
feel about astrology your unusual 
mailing folders must get atten- 
tion. Sent out monthly, each 4 by 
9 inches in size, cover features the 
sign of the zodiac associated with 
that period of the year. Reverse 
printed, the white sign (of Aries, 
Pisces, Aquaries, et cetera) has a 
striking color for the background. 
Boxed in a square of contrasting 
color near bottom of front page 
an article by a top advertising 
man which folder usually carries 
each month, with a small picture 
of the writer, is begun. The in- 
side left page regularly carries 
advice on “How to Approach a 
Piscean” (or Arien, or Cancerian, 
as the case may be). The article 
started on the cover carries over 
to the third page, with the back 
page given over to a description 
of some unusual work recently 
done. The three- and four-color 
folders are different both in ap- 
pearance and content, are unusu- 
ally attractive and readable. A 
bright star was shedding its in- 
fluence when idea was conceived. 

WALLACE J. Haas, of Sleepy Eye, 
Minnesota.—That you have a good 
eye for design and layout is dem- 
onstrated by some of the speci- 
mens you submitted, particularly 
your own letterheads and those 
of the Walden and Kurle Beauty 
Shop. Each bears the evidence of 


planned design, has a lot of dis- 
tinction in its general form and 
layout. The weak spot in your 
armor is a tendency to combine 
types which do not harmonize 
and which, therefore, should not 
be worked together. Most fre- 
quent error of this sort is use of 
fat and crude Copperplate Gothic 
with thinner and more esthetic 
types such as Bank Script. Types 
do not harmonize which, for in- 
stance, show wide differences in 
set width. Furthermore, any styles 
like the script featuring strong 
contrasts in letters, that is thick 
downstrokes and thin upstrokes, 
are not pleasing with types of 
uniform thickness throughout like 
the Copperplate. If the wide mon- 
otone face is used only in small 
sizes and the contrasty letters are 
comparatively large, the differ- 
ences in shape and design are not 
so pronounced and work is accep- 
table. In the long run it is safer 
to combine different faces only 
when they have common design 
features. Work may not always be 
as colorful but the quality average 
will be higher. 

JOHN N. ScuustTeEr, Great Lakes, 
TIllinois—We’re glad you men- 
tioned your limited assortment 
of types. That probably explains 
a thing or two that we couldn’t 
otherwise understand as, for in- 
stance, the handling of the wall 
card “Never Forget.” The extra 
condensed type of Bodoni extrac- 
tion appears inharmonious as to 
shape with the wide illustration 
and relatively broad card. While 
a word or two in such a thin type 
is all right in the proper place 
for contrast and distinction any 
very considerable amount of copy 
should be set in type of regular 
proportions. A normal type one 
size smaller pointwise than the 
condensed would be more pleas- 
ing and more readable. Even 
though character count per line 
would be less, don’t forget the 
last line of the group as set is 
short of full measure. As a rule 
it is wise to employ condensed, 
and especially extra condensed, 
types only in cases where circum- 
stances which brought them into 
being exist, namely, the need to 


Striving 40 continue with Peacetime Efficiency 
« UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS! 


replacements are 
. . our supply of paper is limited . . . under 
these conditions ‘The Franklin’ still strives to serve its 
customers in the same efficient manner that has marked its 
57 years of continuous printing service to the South. 


Our men are in the Armed Services .”. . 
difficult to get . 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Inc, - JA 7281 - 416 W. Main St., LouisviNe 2, Ky. 


Franklin Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, explains on blotter how war saps 
efficient service. Black on white, blue and red bands behind the Franklin silhouette 
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conserve space, as, for example, in a reg- 
ulation newspaper column. Two small 
menus are neatly set. However, contrast 
in shape between two types used on 
title page of one for Lofquist is rather 
unpleasing. When the wider type is of 
smaller size, as in Fourth of July menu, 
the great difference in shape is not so 
pronounced, effect better. 
G. EHRLE, of Brooklyn, New York.— 
Towers Hotel menus are distinctive and a) Sy 
unusually attractive. Interest in the is : 
title pages is such as to intrigue diners, Rate Classifications 
provoke conversation, and add to the Werietoh aeons on do seae 
pleasure of eating at the Towers. The ay ; ; 
fact that thought and care is exercised = £ N B C R A I E ( A R D omaeopaliy apy 
in doing something really distinctive in pecs 7 44 NO. 3] ae 
this relatively small matter must im- +) VE 11944 . NBC Gasic Supplementaries. 
press guests with a degree of admira- NBC Supplementary Groups. .. . 
tion which, together with other things 
in keeping, should keep them sold. The 
writer, for one, rates up that eating NBC Network Stations (list).......... 
place the menus of which for one rea- Market list (Power and Frequency). . . 
son or other—good appearance or/and For additional information 
local significance—evidence pride. We 
regret the arc of the circle in which 
“Best Wishes for a Happy New Year” 
appears on the title of one is not more 
regularly curved, also that titles of sec- THIS RATE CARD IS FOR THE INFORMATION OF Ao. | 
tions on menu on page 3 were set in Beene Hades rae te he 
the Copperplate Gothic and not in a peers) 
style harmonizing better with the me- 
dium square-serifed face. Besides, the 
—— a Pipa sont Front and inside front covers of rate card for National Broadcasting Company, printed red and black 
“Season’s Greetings,” two lines at an 
acute angle, the words are definitely 
too small in relation to both page size ; 
as a whole and to size of illustration Phen WAM, Eeaieiee P9450 
and weight of border. To our way of 
thinking the words of greeting are most 





Time-costs for a typical network 


Commissions, Discounts, Rebates... . 





important feature. Fortunately they are A 
in red, hence have prominence by con- 
trast greater than size would otherwise 
provide, but the lack of proportion is 


nevertheless manifest. We’re particu- 


larly intrigued by the Armistice Day 
cover, inside border of which—and sur- 337 AUDUBON AVENUE Denendatle Printers 
rounding flag illustration and words NEW YORK CITY ipipeoa ro 
“Armistice Day”—small illustrations of 
insignia of different branches of armed 
service form an interesting background Simple layout and copy did much to make prospects remember this blotter of a New York printer 





Three San Francisco typographers combine forces to improve facilities. This is front cover and inside spread of folder which announced their new location 
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Sackett 


new markets new materials 


Packages for tomorrow 


st Sackett de ed hundreds of yesterday's package 


n the packaging and repackaging of the future 
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At top: DeForest Sackett, Chicago designer, produces a sample of his work in an insert for book of 
twenty-seven Chicago artists. Below: Ray F. DaBoll, one of our top-notch calligraphers, produces an 
amusing insert for same codéperative booklet, this one printed by George C. Domke in brown and black 
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sure to interest diners, even provoke 
conversation while they await service. 
Prettiest of the lot is the Thanksgiving 
title. Slightly above center of wide yel- 
low border, a line illustration of Statue 
of Liberty with cloud background ap- 
pears above steamship which is headed 
toward lower left corner of page. The 
interesting feature is a rectangular solid 
panel in dull green indicating water, 
horizon being at point in line with base 
of statue. The color effect is delightful. 
We'd prefer the word “Thanksgiving,” 
which appears near the bottom of color 
panel, in a size larger of the Old Eng- 
lish, rather than see the line so widely 
letterspaced. Old English type doesn’t 
letterspace well. With letters themselves 
quite compact, lines should reflect that 
quality. Letterspacing is inadvisable. 

C. A. CarROLL, of Calistoga, Califor- 
nia.—The only fault of consequence in 
the letterhead of the Calistogan is that 
it is patently old-fashioned. This is so, 
first, because of the types used, though 
older ones are in use today, and far 
worse ones than the Goudy which is the 
featured style. The old-fashioned aspect 
is due more to layout if, indeed, a head- 
ing with all lines centered may be said to 
be designed. Such extreme formality 
as centering all lines doesn’t command 
attention and interest. As between the 
two printings of the design we like best 
the one with the “C” logotype in two 
colors. It not only has more class but 
the letter is more clear, though as just 
an ornament serving no purpose except 
as such, that isn’t especially important. 
As to the green rules above and below 
the line “Printing and Publishing” these, 
of course, give the line “body” and more 
strength. The effect of such use of rules 
is cheapening, as with the line in red 
contrasting with the other type lines it 
should be prominent enough without 
the rules. We are the last to recommend 
anything at all that might even suggest 
crowding but believe there’s somewhat 
too much white space above and below 
the line in question, at least spacing 
there is not proportionate to what it 
is elsewhere. To open out tight lines 
would increase depth of design, leave 
less writing space. It requires more skill 
to achieve an off-center layout which 
will balance but such layouts are inter- 
esting where centered ones are not and 
simulate action. Certainly the receipt 
in three colors is more attractive than 
the one in two colors, first because it 
is more colorful, but especially because 
the border is too strong for the deep 
blue of the two-color printing and it is 
toned down as printed in the lighter, 
brighter green. We question the benefits 
of color on subscription receipt blanks, 
considering they don’t sell and espe- 
cially what happens to them in the end. 
What we’d do is print the border and 
rules in color, the green used or red, 
but print the small lines in the deep 
blue in which other type is printed. 
From the standpoint of tone which has 
marked effect on clarity, red is a weak 
color. As a contrast it gets attention 
but being weak in tone large type (the 
name line, for instance) should, if any- 
thing, be printed in it. 
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WHAT WILL PRINTING PROCESS 
OF FUTURE BE? By WILLIAM C. HUEBNER 


Revolutionary machines, now being perfected, will make all processes 
more flexible, but will not disrupt the graphic arts industry’s economy 


press and the original photo- 

image press plates were in the 
making. It has taken about twenty- 
five long years for the lithographic 
industry to convert to offset and 
forget its old methods. Rotagravure 
was introduced over thirty years 
ago. It has grown, of course, but 
nothing compared to the growth of 
offset. When we discuss new meth- 
ods of printing, remember, no mat- 
ter how successfully they are ap- 
plied, it will be years before new 
methods can replace our present- 
day procedures. 

Printers in general are asking, 
“What is the printing process of the 
future going to be, offset or gra- 
vure?” If letterpress printers were 
satisfied with their methods they 
would not ask that question. To ask 
it shows that they are dissatisfied. 
The offset printers and the gravure 
printers are not satisfied because 
they know they do not possess the 
ultimate means of doing fine print- 
ing. Much is to be desired. 

For instance, up to now the offset 
printer has not been able to print 
books economically because of the 
added cost of casting the text in hot 
metal, pulling the impressions, and 
making photo plates before he can 
print them on the offset press. We 
saw this shortcoming thirty years 
ago when we produced the first cat- 
alog on an offset press. 

Another glaring example of that 
shortcoming is that a trade paper 
issued in the interest of offset has 
given up the idea of printing the 
magazine on offset presses because 
the cost of setting the text matter, 
and the additional cost of making 
photo plates resulted in an unsatis- 
factory profit situation. In other 
words, the particular trade paper— 
an advocate of offset, remember—is 
again being printed by letterpress. 

One of the reasons rotagravure 
has not been used more extensively 
is because the extra cost of doing 
text work is the same as it is in off- 
set and the results are worse be- 
cause the text is ragged and uneven, 
the characters are butchered by the 
screen on selected type faces. Nu- 


| po YEARS AGO the offset 


merous type faces are not practical 
for gravure by present methods. 

Setting type on hot metal type- 
casting machines designed for typo- 
graphic printing has been a great 
help to letterpress printers. There is 
a definite need for phototextype 
production of the films from which 
quality press plates can be made 
quickly for offset printing. Such a 
machine is being built in New York 
and will soon be completed. The va- 
rious functions have been tested so 
that all requirements for a practical 
phototextype machine camera can 
be met in quality, in speed, in all 
varieties of type faces in any lan- 
guage, and quick accurate correc- 
tions for production of the finest 
quality press plates to be printed by 
any needed process. 

This phototextype machine cam- 
era will be used at first in the offset 
industry, and later on, when condi- 
tions permit, applied to relief print- 
ing. It will be useful for gravure 
when the screening of the text is 
omitted. That can be done when the 
new methods are applied. 

The procedures in reproducing 
color work will change in the post- 
war period. Better control of color 
rendition will be available to speed 
up the production of four-color 
work. Color work will be directly 
photo-composed to predetermined 
register on relief, gravure, and pho- 
to-film press plates. We fully expect 
to see quality four-color reproduc- 
tions made from color copy or di- 
rect color photography in less than 
seven hours. 

Whatever branch of printing one 
may examine, shortcomings will be 
found which ought to be remedied. 
When we speak of shortcomings, 
we don’t mean minute represented 
by so-called corrective processes. 

For instance, we do not need the 
three different kinds of presses in 
order to print relief, flat-plate, or 
gravure processes. All the processes 
should and can be printed on one 
press. That makes for economy in 
production and printing the job by 
the most suitable process. 

We should eliminate makeready 
time which is another costly pro- 


William C. Huebner, leading inventor 
of machinery for graphic arts industry, 
reviews recent technological advances 


cedure in printing that will have no 
place in future printing production 
methods if they are to be compara- 
ble to the direct methods used in 
other lines of industry. 

The limitations of paper surfaces 
need not be imposed on any method 
of printing. 

In January, 1924, I was called in 
to help eliminate offsetting on a 
large label sheet. As I fanned the 
corners of the freshly printed sheets 
in the stack, looking for offsetting 
of the red solids, I discovered a 
startling fact. I thought I saw the 
offsetting strengthen on the back of 
the sheet during this look-see lift- 
fanning checkup. By grounding the 
static, the offsetting was reduced so 
the printing proceeded. 

Before the end of that day I had 
proved to my satisfaction that stat- 
ically charged surfaces will defi- 
nitely attract ink across an inch or 
more of gap. 

We have almost completed the 
first commercial-size press on which 
we will demonstrate relief, flat- 
plate, and gravure on inserts to be 
used in the trade papers when we 
are ready to announce the process 
officially. When the various proc- 
esses have been printed on this 
press, I will invite groups of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen to my labora- 
tories to witness the performance of 
the press and show other develop- 
ments in practical operation, such 
as the phototextype composing ma- 
chine camera; the one-shot, one- 
plate, four-color camera; and the 
processes used in the making of the 
various press plates. 
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newspapers in its use of paper. 
Newspapers were already printed 
on the lightest weight of paper 
their presses will take without trou- 
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@ Wua~T Is IN STORE for advertising 
printing, in view of the steadily in- 
creasing shortage of paper? 

It is evident at this writing that 
the demands of the container in- 
dustry will very soon necessitate a 
reshuffle in the allocation of pulp. 
The change may come even before 
this article reaches print. Our armed 
forces need ever more containers 
and their needs come first. As their 
needs increase, the pulp available 
for printing paper will decrease. If 
parity is maintained among users 
there will be less paper for the book 
publisher, less for magazines, less 
for the newspapers, and less for the 
commercial printer. 

If recent salvage drives for waste 
paper had gone better we should 
have had enough reworked pulp to 
take care of the increased needs for 
containers. We are short of con- 
tainers because the salvage drives 
fell short. If the drive to get more 
men into the woods to cut logs had 
been successful we should still have 
been able to take care of the in- 
creased needs for pulp. That drive 
fell short too. The only course left 
is to divert virgin pulp from print- 
ing papers to container board. 

However, the prospect for the 
salesman of advertising printing is 
still far from bleak. Nothing has 
developed that should lead him to 
relax his efforts to sell advertising 
printing. Nor is there any reason 
why he should not defend his stand 
for its continued use, despite the 
arguments of misguided executives 
to the contrary. He las piency of 
reasons to justify his stand, and 
here are a few which may help him. 

First: Advertising printing has 
such a high dollar value in propor- 
tion to utility printing that most 
buyers assume that an enormous 
quantity of paper is consumed in 
its use. Government estimates of 
the probable usage for 1944, based 
on that used the first quarter, do 
not confirm this assumption. Of all 
sources of fiber for paper, paper- 
board, and boxes, only 31 per cent, 
or less than one third, finds its 
way into printing papers. 

Furthermore, of all printing pa- 
pers, only 271% per cent is used for 
commercial printing. If all of the 
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commercial printing in the country 
were stopped, the use of papermak- 
ing fiber would be reduced by only 
81% per cent. Nor is this all. Reliable 
estimates indicate that only about 
one fifth of the paper used in com- 
mercial printing goes into advertis- 
ing. Carrying these figures further 
we find that less than 2 PER CENT 
of all papermaking material finds 
its way into advertising printing. 
Try these figures on the well-inten- 
tioned executive who thinks he is 
making a tremendous saving by 
postponing his order for five thou- 
sand much needed folders. 

Second: Direct advertising is more 
flexible than either magazines or 
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ARGUMENTS 


that con be used by the 
printing salesman to defend the 
continued use of advertisirg print- 
ing in spite of the paper shortage. 


i Less than 2 per cent of all 
papermaking material is used in ad- 
vertising printing. 


2. Printed advertising offers 
more opportunities to save paper than 
magazines and newspapers. 


3. It would be unfair to allow 
the newspapers and magazines to use 
peper for printing advertising and to 
eliminate direct advertising. It would 
cripple our economy to eliminate all 
advertising. 


4. Advertisers have done a 
fine job of boosting war campaigns of 
the Government. 


5. Small advertising pieces 
cen do a more effective job than can 
miniature ads in other mediums. 





ble. Most magazines have cut their 
weight to the practical limit. Direct 
advertising has been cut more than 
either and has room to cut still 
further. It has cut basis weights of 
paper, sizes of printed pieces, and 
number of pages. It has cut type 
sizes and margins. It has eliminated 
covers in many cases. And when we 
consider how much direct advertis- 
ing was originally printed on very 
heavy paper, it is evident that of 
the three mediums, direct advertis- 
ing proportionately has made the 
largest saving in weight. 

Third: Newspapers and maga- 
zines are largely supported by the 
revenue from advertising. If this 
were lost it would be impossible for 
the majority of them to render all 
the service they do now. This serv- 
ice is essential either to the war ef- 
fort or the civilian economy and 
the advertising revenue which sup- 
ports it is equally essential. 

But it would be the rankest kind 
of discrimination to allow advertis- 
ing in space mediums and at the 
same time prohibit its distribution 
through the mails or over the coun- 
ter. It would be equally unfair to 
an advertiser to allow him to tell 
a part of his story through space 
mediums, but not allow him to fin- 
ish it through booklets and other 
dealer helps. 

Fourth: The big advertisers have 
done a magnificent job of backing 
the war by running Government 
messages as part of their own ad- 
vertising. War loan drives, recruit- 
ing drives, food campaigns, and 
other war activities needing public- 
ity have been backed in hundreds 
of advertisements. It is estimated 
that the Government is now getting 
the benefit of more than a million 
dollars in such advertising every 
day without paying a cent for it. 

If firms which ordinarily use di- 
rect advertising stop using that me- 
dium, they lose their opportunity to 
back the attack. Instead of being 
credited with being patriotic because 
they save paper (at least a third of 
which would find its way into the 
salvage drive eventually) they lay 
themselves open to the charge of 
being unpatriotic by not helping the 
Government with publicity. 

It might be well to note here that 
many printers also are overlooking 
an important opportunity to help 
the war effort. These printers are 
the ones who have stopped adver- 
tising because they have plenty of 
business at the moment. They may 
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have saved a little money and a 
little paper but they have lost the 
opportunity to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the firms who are us- 
ing advertising to help win the war. 

Printers have a double opportu- 
nity to make all advertising count. 
They can use direct mail to back 
all Government drives just as other 
advertisers do in their use of space. 
Secondly, they are in the best posi- 
tion to keep all industry informed 
of impending paper shortages. It is 
probably not too much to say that 
if all printers had advertised con- 
tinuously and kept their customers 
informed of the paper situation, the 
shortages might not be so severe. 

Printers could have pointed out 
the customer’s stake in getting all 
possible waste paper back to the 
mills. They could have helped make 
an earlier transition to the lighter 
weight papers. They also could have 
helped in an earlier drive to keep 
the men in the forests to cut pulp 
wood. They could have helped to 
bring about an earlier adoption of 
the paper-saving tricks we are just 
beginning to put into effect. And, 
most important of all, they could 
have built up an informed public 
opinion which would have backed 
all their efforts to get adequate sup- 
plies of paper. 

The hour is late but the printing 
industry can still help the nation 
win the war by more attention to 
its advertising program. 

Fifth: Very large or very small 
advertising pieces have more atten- 
tion getting value than those of 
ordinary size. Very large brochures 
or broadsides are out as long as the 
shortage continues but miniature 
pieces are legitimate and can be 
made very effective. For example, 
consider the success of The Reader’s 
Digest or the pocket-sized books. 

In the advertising field a booklet 
that can be put in the pocket and 
read on the way home is more likely 
to get full attention than is an 8% 
by 11, which is a good file size but 
too often lands in the file without 
receiving proper attention. Smaller 
advertising pieces need less postage, 
take less paper for both mailing 
piece and envelope, and, if properly 
boiled down, carry more punch than 
larger sizes carelessly done. 

With space and radio advertising 
worth a million dollars a day carry- 
ing Government messages by the 
side of the sponsor’s story, it is evi- 
dent that advertising is an essential 
industry. There is no reason why 
printers should be backward in ask- 
ing for their share of it. Nor is there 
any reason why they should not go 
on with their own advertising. 


Sample Case of Simplifying Nouns 


Did fancy prepositional phrases and elaborate use of hyphen 


bring streamlined noun of identification? © By Edward N ° Teall 


@ WHETHER you like the Noun of 
Identification or detest it, you prob- 
ably—almost certainly—use it any- 
where from a dozen to a hundred 
times a day. I used it, and you read 
it, in the headline of this article: 
“sample case.” That word “sample” 
can be used as a simple noun, as in 
“Let me show you a few samples.” 
It can be used as a verb: “Let me 
sample your product.” And in such 
a sentence as “Here is a sample 
book from our list” the word has all 
the feel of a straight adjective, and 
would be so labeled by most folks. 
But in the expression “A sample 
case,” meaning the case in which 
samples are carried, the first word 
is as surely a noun as is the second 
word. Here “sample” is my Noun 
of Identification—or as perhaps it 
might better (or more logically) be 
called, identification noun. 


It would be interesting, and no 
doubt enlightening, to make a study 
of this use of the noun in the man- 
ner of an adjective. I believe such 
a study would show that the noun 
of identification does not appear 
frequently in the older books; that 
the relation between two nouns was 
customarily expressed in preposi- 
tional phrases (not the car door 
but the door of the car), and that 
there was an intermediate stage 
characterized by an extensive use 
of the hyphen (the car-door). This 
line of development might or might 
not be proved by such a study, but 
I think it would—and in either cir- 
cumstance I know these sample ex- 
pressions demonstrate smartly the 
shadings of word character. 

The Noun of Identification fits in 
neatly with the modern streamlin- 
ing tendency. It lubricates bearings 


Pertinent Facts from ‘The Informant” 


C’EST LA GUERRE—One purchasing 
agent who requested a supply house 
to send him a new catalog received 
this reply: “The only part of our 
catalog we are still certain about is 
the line that says ‘Established in 
1885.’ All other information and 
prices have been withdrawn.” 


TO HELP YOUR WAITING— Before 
your service man goes overseas, re- 
mind him that it may be months be- 
fore he gets mail, even though you 
Start writing letters on the day of 
his departure. 


NO STAMPS-—TO PLEASE THE NAZIS 
—An airmail letter sheet, designed 
to meet the objections of German 
authorities to the appearance of 
United Nations victory slogans in 
stamps or cancellations on mail sent 
to our prisoners will be issued by 
the Government. The sheet folds 
into an unsealed envelope which 
goes into an outer container marked 
—‘Postmaster—Prisoner of War 
Mail” and on which no stamps or 
cancellation appear. The usual 6 
cents an ounce postage for airmail is 
required. This letter-sheet will be 
distributed through post offices. 


FOR EASY COUNTING—A con- 
venient way to count and package a 
printed job is to place a sheet of 
colored paper between each ream 


put on the press. These colored 
sheets make it easy to separate the 
stack of trimmed forms into piles of 
500 or 1000 for wrapping or boxing. 


WE'VE ALL MET HER—The best 
known face in history is that of 
Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry 
VII, for she is the queen portrayed 
on playing cards. 


LEST WE FORGET—Paper is still be- 
ing used for Bomb Bands, Wing 
Tips, Parachute Flares, Shell Pro- 
tectors, Medical Kit Covers, Syrette 
Covers, Fuel Tank Linings, Blood 
Plasma Covers, Ammunition Chests, 
Blasting Powder Kegs. 


IN THE BILLIONS—Before the war 
the U. S. Government’s annual nor- 
mal requirement for envelopes was 
in the neighborhood of 500 mil- 
lions of varied sizes and kinds. 
Since Pearl Harbor, this figure has 
soared to nine billions a year for all 
of the various agencies. 


SAVING STEEL—Paper, treated with 
resin and made tough enough to 
withstand rain, mud, and snow, is 
used for making guards that protect 
heavy aerial bombs. Replacing the 
metal “‘wheels” formerly used, the 
paper guards save two hundred mil- 
lion pounds of steel annually— 
enough to build 3,600 tanks. 


To help make the printer's work seem lighter through a hot summer, Zellerbach Paper Company in- 
troduced these interesting facts about paper into the June issue of its house magazine, The Informant 
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of speech with oil of convenience. 
It simplifies syntax. It clears away 
many of the difficulties of formal 
grammar. It is not an invention of 
mine; it is an honest and accurate 
reflection of a strong and readily 
recognizable trend in present-day 
ways of saying things. This trend is 
vividly perceptible in the newspaper 
headlines, which reflect common 
usage and also contribute mightily 
to its direction. The trend is mani- 
fest also in many other kinds of 
writing—popular and cultured, as 
well as scientific. 

Look at a sample newspaper page, 
Page One of the New York Times of 
June 29, 1944. Here are some N. of 
I.’s lifted from it; some from head- 
lines and others from text, where 
the compulsion of space (or space 
compulsion) is less tyrannical. They 
are presented in order of occurrence 
on the page, not alphabetically: 


billion-dollar mark 
two-mile front 

a draft agreement 
oil refineries 

rail centers 
Pacific Ocean area 
Fifth Army troops 
navy engineers 
carrier aircraft 
French resistance 
movement 

State standards 
Presidency race 
Dewey nomination 
the Minsk pincers 
acceptance speech 
night session 
November election 
a finish fight 
Inauguration Day 
infantry divisions 


tank battle 

U. S. forces 
battle line 
starting line 
war news 
supply lines 
staff officer 
air forces 
invasion force 
rail yards 
surface ships 
sea forces 
Burma fronts 
Dewey arrival 
Dewey posters 
pincer thrusts 
Nazi division 
party leaders 
war command 
rail stations 
bond sales 


Let it be distinctly understood 
that I am not an evangelist pro- 
moting a religion in which the Noun 
of Identification is to be worshipped 
as a god or idol. I am simply assert- 
ing that the thing exists, and am 
presenting a name for it. (Anyone 
who can think up a better name 
shall have my deep and everlasting 
gratitude.) The N. of I. is a fact, 
not a theory. It isn’t a take-it-or- 
leave-it affair, like salt or sugar on 
a slice of melon. It isn’t a matter 
of take-it-and-like-it, in a class 
with the weather. The thing is 
THERE, like the Rocky Mountains, to 
stay. You use it when you speak of 
a railroad train, a car wheel, a dry 
goods store, a summer hat, a steel 
magnate, a dog doctor, a chair 
cover, a dirt road, a church meet- 
ing, a newspaper editor, the cock- 
tail hour—and so on, and on, and 
on. You use it when you speak of 
an apple tree. An old tree, a young 
tree; a live tree, a dead tree; a high 
or low tree, a green or brown tree 
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—here you have straight adjective- 
plus-noun combinations. 

But a peach tree, an apple tree, 
a plum tree—these are not such 
hook-ups; they are not even in- 
stances of nouns in apposition, they 
are nouns (names) with nouns of 
identification in close association 
with them. These nouns, as used in 
these and innumerable similar com- 
binations, are in a sense descrip- 
tive, they partake somewhat of the 
nature of the adjective; yes. But 
they are more than adjectives; they 
replace descriptive phrases (a dry 
goods store is a store in which dry 
goods are sold; a party leader is a 
person who stands at the head of 
a political party; a steel magnate is 
a person prominent in the industry 
of steel making). 

The noun of identification em- 
phasizes the particular nature of 


the thing named by the base noun: 
the apple tree produces apples, not 
pears or walnuts; the party leader 
does not stand at the head of an 
armed force, the nature of his lead- 
ership is indicated by the attached 
noun. 

It is significant that persons of 
exact learning and scientific occu- 
pation have been prominent in the 
reactions to THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
presentation of this new statement 
of an idea in present-day grammar. 
These men, and business executives, 
who have also been hospitable to 
the idea, like the exactitude and 
reality. They are good judges of 
what’s what in language. Printer 
folk who will give a bit of serious 
study to the N. of I. will find it 
helpful in solving many of their 
language problems—and there’s an- 
other N. of I. for you! 


DO YOU REALLY UNDERSTAND CHARITY DEDUCTIONS? 


@ WITH BOTH income taxes and in- 
creased demands for wartime chari- 
ties squeezing taxpayers it might 
be well to analyze the relationship 
between the two. The Government, 
as is generally known, allows deduc- 
tions up to 15 per cent of income 
in the reckoning of taxes. Beyond 
that figure, charity contributions 
are fully taxable. 

One point that is not generally 
appreciated is how sharply charity 
contributions are reflected in the 
downward scaling of income taxes. 
While the first $2,000 of taxable in- 
come carries 20 per cent (1944 law) 
surtax, it is the highest bracket of 
income from which charity contri- 
butions receive their tax exemption. 

Thus, a taxpayer having $10,000 
taxable income (after the personal 
exemption and other deductions) 
would find that a $500 charity con- 
tribution results in an income tax 
that is lower by $170. This is due 
to the fact that his highest $2,000 
of taxable income puts him in the 
34 per cent surtax bracket and it is 
from this bracket that the $500 
charity deduction comes. Or, stated 
another way, his $500 contribution 
costs him $330 net. 

For ready reference, the following 
table will indicate the approximate 
cost of charity contributions in the 
various tax brackets. Note that this 
table is based on net income after 
personal exemption and other de- 
ductions, which is the net income 
actually bearing taxation. For ex- 
ample, a taxpayer might have $9,100 


net income. Married, with no de- 
pendents except his wife, and with 
a total of $600 in other deductible 
items besides $1,000 personal ex- 
emption, he would then be in the 
$7,500 bracket. He would have a max- 
imum deductible gift and charity 
allowance of $1,365 (15 per cent of 
$9,100) income that is tax free, if 
he wishes to donate that much. 





Approx. net cost 
of charity 
$500 $1,000 


Net income 


$100 

Up to $ 2,000 
4,000 

7,500 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

25,000 











Usually, deductible gift or charity 
contributions are defined as con- 
tributions to non-partisan organiza- 
tions functioning with charitable, 
educational, religious, or scientific 
objectives, such as most churches, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, the Red 
Cross and the various war relief or- 
ganizations, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. 
Among the contributions not de- 
ductible are those made to political 
organizations or to political candi- 
dates, or to lobbies or organizations 
primarily engaged in influencing of 
legislation. Neither are contribu- 
tions to needy individuals deducti- 
ble, no matter how meritorious the 
cases.—By Harold J. Ashe. 
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e THE TYPOGRAPHIC PROBLEM for the 
month is the opening page of the 
monthly bulletin that is issued by the 
New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. The purpose of this bulle- 
tin is to give the members informa- 
tion about the program for the coming 
meeting. The original has several 
faults, one of which, common to a 
large number of printed pieces, is 
that it lacks distinctiveness, charm, 
class, or whatever you wish to call it. 

You have no doubt heard, a great 
many times, the saying “All display 
is no display.” This is another way 
of saying there is little contrast be- 
tween the various sizes of type em- 
ployed. This is one of the faults of 
the original folder in this clinic. The 
script face used is Mandate, and it is 
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one of those type faces which to be 
successful must be used sparingly. 
One or two lines of it on a page give 
enough decoration. 

Note that on the original, Mandate 
has been used for lines that are not 
at all important to the reader. Those 
lines should have been considerably 
smaller. Because of the size used and 
the boldness of the letter, it hinders 
rather than helps a reader to grasp 
the message of the page easily. 
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The use of all capitals for the sans 
serif lines is another factor that pre- 
vents the page from being easy to 
read. Lower case letters are always 
easier on the eyes. 

In redesigning the page, primary 
consideration was given to making it 
pleasing to look at. The illustration 
used is one every club in the country 
has available for use in its promotion 
material, and therefore should appear 
on every printed piece sent out. 

There is nothing fancy about the 
resetting, yet it is easy to read and 
you are able to grasp the entire mes- 
sage at a glance. There is a pleasant 
mixture of caps and lower case and 
italic lines. Baskerville, one of our 
better type faces, helps to give the 
page an air of quality. 
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OFFSET 
TECHNIQUE 


TRANSFERS FROM COPPER PLATES 

My method of pulling transfers from 
copper plates doesn’t seem to be the 
right one, as I do not get good results. 
What is the correct way to go about 
doing this? 

Original engravings on copper 
plates are one of the meanest prob- 
lems a transferrer has, and the time 
taken to get satisfactory impres- 
sions from them is out of all pro- 
portion to whatever saving that is 
achieved by their use. However, that 
does not solve the matter, so while 
this is not, maybe, the correct way, 
it is one which takes the least time 
and gives best results. 

Using very stiff ink and a hard 
backing, pull impression of the sur- 
face of the plate on transparent ma- 
terial. This will give a positive print 
with white lettering. Intensify for 
opacity with powdered carbon or 
lampblack. From this print make a 
contact positive. Very little if any 
retouching will be required and a 
clean sharp original will result. 

If this does not answer the ques- 
tion, here is another way, but it is 
long and doubtful in its result. Pat 
soft ink into design on plate and 
wipe off surplus ink from surface 
with a hard pad of cheesecloth. 
Burnish face of plate using whiten- 
ing on the heel of the hand, with 
light but firm enough strokes to re- 
move as much as possible of the ink 
from the plate’s surface. A good im- 
pression may be obtained at the first 
try or it may take several tries. Care 
will have to be taken not to get too 
much ink on the impression, be- 


cause when transferring, if the ink | 


smashes, a completely new start 
must be made. If this method must 
be used, it is preferable to pull sev- 
eral good impressions before trying 
to transfer. Use a fairly dry sheet of 
transfer paper but make sure it has 
sufficient tack to stick to the copper 
plates and the surface on which it 
is to be transferred. 

If the design has to be reversed 
for offset, the usual technique will 
have to be employed. This compli- 
cates matters and great care and 
judgment are required. The trans- 
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parent method of approach is really 
the best solution of the problem; (of 
course, use a composition roller for 
applying the ink, otherwise the let- 
tering will fill up). 


PLASTIC PLATES 

Have plastic plates for offset work 
been perfected? I have seen such re- 
ferred to but want to know how prac- 
tical they are, plus their advantages, if 
any, and anything you can tell me as to 
their possibilities. 

There are two types of plastic 
plates now in the process of being 
introduced to the trade. One is the 
paper sheets permanently bonded 
with waterproof plaskon urea-for- 
maldehyde resin and coated on the 
outer sides with the same material. 
The other, which will not be availa- 
ble until after hostilities are over, is 
really a paper laminated plate elec- 
trolytically coated with powdered 
zinc or aluminum. 

It is too soon to say whether or 
not plastic plates have been per- 
fected. We do know that they can 
only be used for the albumin or sur- 
face type of plate. Some very fine 
screened subjects have been repro- 
duced and the results have been 
very pleasing. Length of run these 
plates will stand is problematical 
and will depend on local conditions 
and operators. Advantages claimed 
are light weight and the fact that 
they are not adversely affected by 
humidity. It is claimed also that 
they require less space for storage, 
which would indicate the possibility 
of re-runs. - 

The best and most satisfactory 
source for any information would 
be from plants now using these 
plates. The inventors are William C. 
Toland and Ellis Bassist, of Boston. 
There is also a company called the 
Plastolith Company, which should 
be in a position to furnish names of 
plants using their product. It is very 
doubtful whether these new plastic 
plates could be cleaned for re-use as 
is a metal plate, but as most any 
paper mill can manufacture them, 
cost may be so low the question of 
re-use would be inconsequential. 


By R. E. BEADIE 


Questions about offset are welcome 
and will be answered by mail 

if three-cent stamp is enclosed. 
Please feel free to take advantage of 
this opportunity to solve 

your problems 








SPOTS IN ALUMINUM PLATES 

For our deep-etched offset plates we 
are using aluminum. After the plates 
are made black spots appear which take 
ink on the press. What causes this and 
what can be done beforehand to avoid 
the difficulty? 

If the other plants in your com- 
munity are having the same trou- 
ble the fault may lie in the plates 
themselves, the offending spots be- 
ing caused by pieces of other metals 
being rolled into these aluminum 
sheets. The only solution in that 
case would be to have the plates re- 
placed; however, the fault may lie 
in the coating and here again a 
check up with other offset plants 
should be helpful; that is, if they 
are using similar material and also 
having the trouble. When these two 
possible causes have been elimi- 
nated as the source of difficulty, a 
logical conclusion is oxidation. To 
avoid these evils of the oxidized 
metal plates great care must be 
taken to avoid moisture. As soon as 
plates are grained and thoroughly 
washed, gum them in with clean 
sweet gum and dry rapidly. Keep 
from dampness until they are ready 
to be counter-etched and coated. 


REMOVING DRIED INK 

What can be done when composition 
inking rollers become hard as a result 
of color drying on them? Scraping to 
remove the dry ink has resulted only in 
damage to the rollers. These particular 
rollers have been in use for some time, 
but I have heard there is a way to re- 
move the hardened ink without dam- 
aging the rollers. 

There are available ink removers 
which will solve this problem very 
satisfactorily. Consult your local 
inkmaker. Wrap the rollers in rags 
dampened with the ink remover and 
arrange to keep soaked with the so- 
lution for several hours, after which 
it will be possible to wipe off the ink. 
Methyl alcohol and powdered pum- 
ice used carefully, exerting only the 
minimum necessary pressure, to 
preserve the contours of rollers will 
do an excellent job and leave a mat 
surface on your rollers. Ink should 


never be allowed to dry on rollers. 
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Craftsmen Convention Considers 
Postwar Outlook 


the graphic arts industries of United States and Canada can expect, were topics of general meetings and clinics 


Canada, was the scene of the 

wartime technical convention, 
which was also the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, July 24 to 26. The con- 
vention was exceptional because no 
local club sponsored it, the Interna- 
tional operating it in conjunction 
with a group of Canadians headed 
by Charles R. Conquergood and Ed- 
ward Patten. 

At the opening session on Mon- 
day, President Glover called upon 
the Reverend W. D. Stenlake, of 
Niagara Falls, to offer the invoca- 
tion, after which Alderman Tom 
Oliver, representing the mayor, wel- 
comed the delegates and guests in 
the name of the city. He sounded a 
keynote of international peace by 
citing the fact that the 3,000-mile 
frontier between Canada and the 
States is maintained without a gun. 


B ‘coneas Niagara Falls, Ontario, 


KING'S PRINTER SPEAKS 


Among the non-technical speakers 
on the program at the opening ses- 
sion were Thomas E. Bowman, the 
King’s Printer for Ontario; Louis 
Blake Duff, from Welland, Ontario, 
who spoke humorously of historical 
and geographical things; J. Ray- 
mond Tiffany, of New York City, 
who spoke of the need for idealism 
and sound business practices to pro- 
mote well-being of a free people; 
and Eric O’Connor, of Montreal, the 
immediate past-president of the 
International Association, who paid 
tribute to. the 428 members of the 
Craftsmen clubs under arms. 

Two representatives of the United 
States Government spoke on sub- 
jects pertaining to war regulations 
of the printing industry. Robert D. 
Ross from the War Production Board 
described the vast system by which 
WPB strives to distribute all avail- 
able pulpwood and finished paper 
equitably among the various users. 

“The outlook in the paper indus- 
try is not too good for the next few 
months,” said Mr. Ross. “We of the 
War Production Board were hopeful 
that we had passed the crisis and 
that the future for users of paper 
would be brighter, but the armed 


forces have called for greater and 
greater supplies of things which re- 
quire paper. Their demands must of 
necessity be supplied first.” 

Mr. Ross warned the commercial 
printers whom he represents that 
while the printing and publishing 
division was not acting as a police- 
man to check printers, they must 
observe all regulations as published. 
He referred to the necessity of hav- 
ing base records of tonnage used in 
1941 available for inspection, if and 
when required. He stressed the idea 
that having records on file “to es- 
tablish base period consumption of 
paper” was a “must.” 


Both technical and government matters regarding 


making most of present supplies, and developments 


“One of the impressive things 
about the present paper limitation 
requirements is the fact that there 
is no restriction in your craftsman- 
ship,” continued Mr. Ross. “Things 
never considered before are being 
done, and being done successfully. 
In cases where 100-pound enameled 
paper was considered quite essential 
before the limitation orders were 
issued, 70- and 60-pound enameled 
stocks are now being used. Before, 
it was uncommon that a 40-pound 
paper should be printed both sides, 
but now you are printing halftones 
on two sides of a 30-pound paper. 
Thus from the very necessity of 


New officers: seated, left to right, W. H. Griffin, second vice-president; Herbert Threlfall, re-elected 


secretary; president, Walter F. Schultz; H. G. Bradley, first vice-president. 


Center, from left, A. - 


Gordon Ruiter, third vice-president; Harvey Glover, retiring president; Charles W. Gainer, re- 


elected treasurer. Top, heading commissions, 


Herman Slater, left, and Edward Christensen 
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contriving to get along with less, we 
are developing a new art, and the 
better craftsmanship that is result- 
ing will enable us to face postwar 
problems with greater assurance of 
solving them.” 

Arthur W. Brooks, of Chicago, 
who is serving as consultant for 
commercial printers in the printing 
and publishing division of WPB at 
Washington, described the confu- 
sion caused by the present method 
of the paper industry of using seven 
basic weights of paper and three 
methods of counting sheets, and ad- 
vocated the general adoption by the 
industry of the 1,000-sheet count 
which has been approved by the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
and is being used by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. He referred to 
the 1,000-sheet system as basically 
sound, making it easier for print- 
ing estimators to avoid errors in fig- 
uring and saving much time. 


NOW IN USE IN EAST 


“This 1,000-sheet basis has the 
support of governmental agencies 
and is in actual use in the East, but 
before it will be generally adopted, 
it must be fostered by the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen and other groups in the 
printing industry,” suggested Mr. 
Brooks. “After the war there will be 
many new men in the industry and 
it will be easier for them, and for 
us too, to operate under one basic 
count and weight system than un- 
der seven.” 

At the final session of the con- 
vention, a resolution endorsing the 
1,000-sheet count as the standard 
basis was adopted. 


HUEBNER EXPLAINS NEW PROCESS 


William C. Huebner, New York, 
inventor of numerous devices in the 
lithographic field, spoke about gen- 
eral trade affairs under the subject 
of “Future Possibilities in Printing 
Production.” He predicted that new 
production methods would be em- 
ployed in the industry, but did not 
go into any detail concerning their 
nature until he announced that he 
was making progress with a new 
printing press embodying his idea of 
“impressionless printing,” in which 
ink is drawn from the images to be 
printed to the paper by electrical 
force. He gave a brief demonstra- 
tion of the principle involved by 
rubbing substances with his hand, 
thus permeating the paper with 
electrical magnetism and then using 
a fountain pen to show that ink was 
drawn to the paper by magnetism 
without the necessity of touching 
the pen to the paper. When asked if 
his experiments had gone beyond 
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what he had announced at the 
Memphis convention last year, he 
said that his major successes had 
been made during the past six 
months, and that he would be ready 
soon to make an announcement of 
positive achievements. 


SHOP METHODS CLINIC 

Ten production executives in va- 
rious kinds of establishments took 
part in the clinic on shop methods 
and management held at the Mon- 
day afternoon session under joint 
chairmanship of Lester Oswald, of 
the E. F. Schmidt Company, of Mil- 
waukee, and E. T. Samuel, of A. S. 
Gilman, Cleveland. 
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Not all newly-weds have ion g 
along on a Niagara Falls honeymoon, as did 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Ross, whose marriage 
on July 22 was announced at the convention 


Mr. Oswald, in opening the clinic, 
stressed the idea that as executives, 
craftsmen are responsible to man- 
agement for results in production 
departments, but cannot properly 
ascertain results without an ade- 
quate cost system. He spoke of his 
visiting many plants and observing 
that no two cost systems ever were 
alike. He expressed the opinion that 
a good cost system pays dividends, 
because the cost of changes from 
specifications cannot be ascertained 
without one. He said it was regular 
routine in his plant to report any 
changes to the front office. 


ALL INSTRUCTIONS IN WRITING 


Co-Chairman Samuel referred to 
the job planning system employed 
in his plant and said that the orig- 
inal planning visualized with such 
thoroughness all the operations to 
be performed that the detailed ‘in- 
structions sent to production de- 
partments require no amplification. 
In the cases where complicated jobs 
are being handled, executives are 
called together, all operations are 
considered, and instructions given 
at one sitting. He remarked that 





well-informed managements oper- 
ate budget systems for their several 
departments and that it is amazing 
how the desired results can be ob- 
tained within the budget. 

George D. Daughraty, of Benham 
Press, Indianapolis, emphasized the 
value of obtaining the complete 
confidence of a customer, and cited 
an instance of how certain ideas of 
a customer, which involved produc- 
ing a job at about $4,000, were ex- 
pressed with amplified illustrations 
and more pages so that the prod- 
ucts of the customer were repre- 
sented more effectively at a cost of 
$10,000. The result was that the cus- 
tomer was both proud and satisfied. 


PRECISION BOOK WORK 


Marcus Overstreet, of Johnson & 
Hardin Company, Cincinnati, gave 
a detailed account of how his firm, 
which produces books in a five-story 
plant, overcomes waste of time in 
work going from floor to floor. After 
an author supplies manuscript, the 
work is scheduled. Editions may be 
as much as 100,000 copies, from 300 
to 800 pages, with law books run- 
ning from 1,000 to 6,000 pages. Pre- 
cision planning includes printing 
of guide sheets showing margins, 
running heads, chapter headings, 
trims, bleed pages, and the other 
specifications so that the job will go 
through all production operations 
without the operators being forced 
to ask further questions. Mr. Over- 
street said that the precision with 
which the preparatory planning is 
done saves much time. 


SOLVING SPECIALTY PROBLEMS 

Ray F. Brown, of Memphis, man- 
ager of a plant doing work for four 
hotels, said he handles about $100,- 
000 of work a year. He described 
some unusual demands made upon 
him not only by the hotel manage- 
ments but by patrons who wanted 
unusual programs or menus. In one 
instance a social leader did not 
want programs to smell of printers’ 
ink, so Mr. Brown mixed a perfume 
with the ink before printing the job. 
He thought he had solved his hard 
problem until he discovered that 
the perfume had chemical qualities 
which interfered with the drying 
properties of the ink. He put the 
whole batch of printing in a con- 
venient oven in the hotel kitchen 
and turned out sweet-smelling dry 
programs for the very formal affair. 

Harold D. Ross, general super- 
intendent of the Kable Brothers 
Company, at Mount Morris, Illinois, 
described production in that plant 
of 140 publications, with runs from 
500 to 1,000,000 copies, done by let- 
terpress and rotagravure. He told 
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how every fact is recorded on a new 
job, so that when the “dope sheet” 
is handed from the sales to the pro- 
duction department, it is complete 
and comprehensive. A contact man 
from the editorial department is as- 
signed to the job, and subsequent 
issues are then produced as a mat- 
ter of routine. 

Production and operating sched- 
ules are all kept up to the minute 
so that at 7 a.m. each day, every 
executive in the plant knows the 
standing of each publication. Con- 
ferences are held daily by and be- 
tween all shop executives, and once 


William C. Huebner demonstrating how ink is 
attracted across a gap between pen and stati- 
cally charged paper. This is the principle dis- 
covered by Mr. Huebner when he was called 
in to eliminate offsetting on a job, and now 
being incorporated in a printing process by him 


every week, top officials of the com- 
pany meet to discuss some one de- 
partment, with a view to improving 
methods and operations. It was not 
reported at the clinic, but readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER may be in- 
terested in being reminded that this 
“printing plant in the cornfield” 
has an annual volume of business 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 


RECOMMENDS EXECUTIVE ASSISTANTS 


Neal Wendling, Standard Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
suggested that every plant execu- 
tive ought to have a competent as- 
sistant so that the top executive can 
attend conventions and conferences 
to acquire new ideas. He referred to 
the value of such a policy to the 
firm with which he is connectede 
and remarked that special machin- 
ery has been erected which incorpo- 


rates ideas that are gathered from 
other places. He also mentioned 
that plans are being made for a new 
plant in which straight line produc- 
tion will be achieved by the layout 
of equipment and departments. 

J. R. Bowler, superintendent of 
the Courier-Citizen Company, Lo- 
well, Massachuetts, mentioned that 
the plant, employing 400 persons, 
has from 1,200 to 1,500 jobs at one 
time, that each job ticket contains 
all the information, with a definite 
schedule for each job. If any fore- 
man sees he is getting behind his 
schedule, he must take the neces- 
sary action to keep up with it. As 
superintendent, he can ascertain 
from his “movement tickets” where 
any particular job is at any minute. 


EMPHASIZES PLACE OF WORKERS 


Alex J. Alberg, manager of print- 
ing, Unity School of Christianity, 
Kansas City, Missouri, told of oper- 
ations of the private plant in which 
over 1,250,000 magazines are being 
printed every month, in addition to 
2,750,000 other specimens of printed 
matter, ranging from standard- 
sized books down to pamphlets. He 
described how “precision-minded 
men” can be developed, and stressed 
the idea that while precision equip- 
ment and materials are important, 
management must not forget “that 
the order of the day is always MAN 
—then his materials.” 

“Precision men are essential to 
the advancement of printing as a 
science, an art, and a progressive 
business,” said Mr. Alberg. “We are 
craftsmen by trade but we are first 
men with the responsibility of help- 
ing other men. When any equip- 
ment gets out of adjustment, it is 
put back into precision adjustment 
by precision-minded men. However, 
when a man gets off balance, he is 
too often expected to put himself 
back into adjustment.” 


DISCUSS NEW TRAINING METHODS 


In the general discussion, the 
subject of “job instruction train- 
ing” as practiced by the War Man- 
power Commission was commented 
upon as being the source for new 
ideas concerning the training of 
apprentices. It was stated that con- 
cerns which operate on an open- 
shop basis have adopted training 
short-cuts by which the newcomers 
have become proficient in much 
less time than was deemed possible. 

At the Monday evening session, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of 
the educational commission of the 
International organization, told of 
the direct service that has been fur- 
nished to the individual clubs and 
also of the bulletin service which he 


George Ortleb talks things over with Howard 
N. King (center) and Harold D. Ross (right) 





Chicago Craftsmen, from left: Michael Ivers, 
L. R. Tompkins, and Clifford Johnson, president 


At shop methods clinic, W. H. Griffin, center, 
Lester E. Oswald, left, and E. T. Samuel. Be- 
low: Past-President Fred Hagen is presenting a 
medal to the retiring president, Harvey Glover 
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developed. He expressed regret that 
more printers are not readers of 
trade publications and other tech- 
nical literature like the physicians, 
the chemists, and other professional 
and business men. Because of this 
lack, the educational commission 
issues excerpts of technical articles 
from the trade periodicals to be 
read at local meetings of clubs. Ten 
representatives spoke on successful 
plans which they had applied to the 
management of their clubs. 

“We should acquaint employing 
printers with the true value of the 
Craftsmen’s Movement,” suggested 
Albert H. Miller, of Baltimore. “Its 
slogan is ‘share-your-knowledge’— 
not ‘sell-your-knowledge.’ It is a 
movement in which 7,000 men pay 
their own dues, expenses to attend 
meetings, conferences, and conven- 
tions, to advance an industry.” 


COMPOSING ROOM CLINIC 


How to cure customers of editing 
galley proofs was one of the first 
questions posed at the composing 
room clinic by Co-Chairman John 
Morrell, of Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Montreal, Tuesday forenoon. 
It was suggested that the customer 
be advised of the expense of such 
practice and that an impressive 
way to convince him is to give him 
a bill accompanied by a different 
color proof to indicate the author’s 
alterations. The question and an- 
swer opened up the whole problem 
of procedure in avoiding changes 
after type has been set, not only be- 
cause of the extra costs involved but 
because of the manpower shortage. 

“You cannot expect the average 
compositor to be a creator of de- 
sign,” said Edward Christensen, W. 
F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. 
“Every kind of a job should be laid 
out before it is turned over to the 
composing room. By such a method, 
you raise quality and lower costs.” 
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The advantage of paste-ups in 
producing a 32-page catalog with 
its numerous illustrations was de- 
scribed by Howard N. King, York, 
Pennsylvania. He said that proper 
spacing was made on the galley 
proofs, which were used to show 
effects to the customer so that his 
changes could be made without all 
the re-handling of material which 
would be necessary if pages were 
made up in the composing room be- 
fore the first proofs were submitted 
to the customer. 


AVOIDING SHOW-THROUGH 


The question of how to set type 
for the extra thin papers now being 
used was discussed. The advice given 
by Walter F. Schultz, Dallas, was to 
avoid solids and heavy type faces, 
to avoid show-throughs. 

Oliver Watson, Toronto, reminded 
the delegates from the States that 
paper restrictions in Canada are 
more drastic than south of the bor- 
der, and that Canadians are coating 





Herbert Threlfall, re-elected secretary, taking 
minutes. In background is H. Guy Bradley, 
who was selected as the first vice-president 


newsprint paper and getting fair re- 
sults in preventing show-throughs. 
In answering the question of fit- 
ting copy to a space, and estimat- 
ing the amount of space to be filled 
with copy, Mr. King said that the 
method employed in his shop is to 
have every new face of type set in 
such specimen form that its space- 
filling properties may be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. 
Co-Chairman Morrell expressed 
satisfaction that questions relating 
to the composing room production, 
rather than the fine points of ty- 
pography, had been adequately an- 
swered. He then turned the clinic 
over to his co-chairman, Joseph 
Thuringer, Rochester, New York. 


PLANNING IS IMPORTANT 

“To carry out planned production 
efficiently in the composing room, it 
is necessary to eliminate guesswork 
that might creep up as the job 
moves along,” said Co-Chairman 
Thuringer. “The first thing a fore- 
man must do is to get a good over- 
all picture of what the final job 
should be, so that he can interpret 
the layout correctly and pass on in- 
telligent information. Another re- 
quirement is to have the composing 
room so equipped that an uninter- 
rupted assembly is possible.” 

John B. Curry, Boston, who oper- 
ates a trade plant doing a business 
of $350,000 a year, said that to in- 
sure the uninterrupted assembly, a 
complete dummy must be furnished 
to the makeup men, and all mate- 
rial required should be within reach. 
He spoke of the trucks in his plant 
upon which material for a partic- 
ular job is placed in order, so that 
the man doing the assembly work 
can reach for it. With the material 
are style sheets, chapter by chapter 
in the case of book work, in addition 
to complete dummies, so that no 
guess work is needed. 
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New improvements in letterpress 
printing were discussed at the clinic 
on Tuesday afternoon, which at- 
tracted the largest crowd of any 
clinic. Speakers included L. W. Clay- 
bourn, executive vice-president of 
J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, 
New York; Thomas E. Bowman, the 
King’s Printer for Ontario; Eugene 
Williamson, manager of the print- 
ing material division of Bakelite 


ing printing of quality letterpress 
done by rotary presses on a speed 
and quality basis with very limited 
makeready. He asserted that he was 
proving that work which formerly 
required makeready of twelve hours 
on flatbed presses could now be 
ready for printing on a rotary press 
in two hours and the job run off in 
six hours—eight hours in all. He 
described the precision method by 


steel pieces are used to simplify 
lockup. He mentioned that to get 
men to do things with precise meth- 
ods, it is necessary to take away 
their old tools and require them to 
adopt more efficient methods based 
upon precision. 

Mr. Claybourn displayed a speci- 
men of what he called “paper doll 
work” of a pressman who did a lot 
of extra makeready work on precise 








Recognized as authorities in their fields, the men pictured above were leading speakers at general meetings and clinics. Top row: from left to right: 
L. W. Claybourn; Alexander Claire, Eastman Kodak Company; Walter Soderstrom; Arthur W. Brooks, WPB; and Thomas E. Bowman, King's Printer for 


Ontario. Below: Albert H. Davenport, Philadelphia; Bakelite's Eugene Williamson; Douglas C. McMurtrie; David Rapport; and R. Ernest Beadie, Montreal 


Corporation; Anthony J. Math, New 
York, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Printing Ink 
Manufacturers; and R. M. Malone, 
representing Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Co-chair- 
men of the clinic were Gradie Oakes, 
president of Process Color Plate 
Company, Chicago, and Albert H. 
Davenport, Philadelphia. 


STRESSES PRE-MAKEREADY 


Mr. Claybourn, who is known to 
the graphic arts because of his de- 
velopment of precision equipment 
for the making of electrotypes and 
the construction of the five-color 
presses now being produced under 
the name of Cottrell-Claybourn, told 
the audience that he is now putting 
into practice his theories concern- 


which four-color process plates are 
made so that when placed upon the 
press they are practically ready for 
running. 


MULTIPLE-PAGE PLATES 


“We take plates to the pressroom 
to print, not to monkey with,” de- 
clared Mr. Claybourn. “Our plates 
must be precise and our revisers are 
so trained that they bring up all 
dots to a precise level.” 

He criticized methods of locking- 
up forms with reglet and described 
the method employed in his shop 
where forms of four, eight, and 
sometimes sixteen pages are plated 
as one piece so that they are sure 
to register with each other if they 
are part of process plates. Instead 
of small pieces of furniture, large 


plates in his shop. He let the press- 
man work out his ideas of what 
constituted proper makeready, then 
he had one of his men demon- 
strate the newer method. He said 
the old time pressman was cured of 
“paper doll work.” 


DETAILS USE OF PLASTIC PLATES 
Eugene Williamson, of the Bake- 
lite Corporation, talked about how 
his company became interested in 
furnishing the material for plastic 
printing plates, describing the proc- 
ess by which they are being made 
in twenty minutes’ time, and men- 
tioned that the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and other 
establishments were making them 
successfully. He predicted that these 
plates will displace electrotypes and 
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stereotypes in time, and stressed the 
idea that they are duplicates, not 
original plates since they cannot be 
etched. While present plates will 
stand up for press runs of 120,000 
impressions, he said the company is 
now developing a tougher material 
which will outwear metal plates. 
He showed the audience specimens 
of material used and the finished 
flat and curved plates, and in an- 
swer to a question said that as many 
as 400 duplicate plates can be made 
from one original. He said that tests 
demonstrated that water will not 
warp the plates and that they are 
not affected by heat under 150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
PROGRESS IN INKS SINCE 1940 
Anthony J. Math, the president of 
Sinclair & Valentine Company, who 
was introduced as the past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Printing Ink Manufacturers and not 
in connection with his company, 
gave a brief history of inkmaking 
and the manner in which the ink 
manufacturers adapted themselves 
to the needs of gravure printing in 
1904, to offset printing in 1905, and 
to the McKee press requirements in 
1911. He said that the greatest ad- 
vance in inkmaking was from 1918 
to 1940, and that the demands made 
upon ink manufacturers by the war 
agencies sometimes tax all of their 
resources. He mentioned the many 
achievements of the ink manufac- 
turers since 1940, when they were 
deprived of favorite pigments and 
chemicals but contrived to find sub- 
stitutes, some of which will be re- 
tained in the postwar period. Mr. 
Math predicted also that lighter 
weight paper stocks now used will 
continue to be used after the con- 
clusion of the war. 


DESCRIBES NEW TYMPAN 


R. M. Malone, as representative 
of the Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company, described a 
tympan paper which he said con- 
tained 50,000 pieces of glass spheres 
to a square inch, which will facili- 
tate washups and expedite press 
operations. 

Joseph Machell, superintendent 
of Stecher-Traung Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Rochester, New York, was 
the first speaker at the offset clinic 
at the Wednesday forenoon session. 
He said he would confine himself 
to the control and production prob- 
lems, in discussing the subject, “Im- 
proving Offset Quality.” He began 
with the advice that the ink foun- 
tain, blade, rollers, and adjusting 
screws should be kept continually 
in as good condition as when the 
press was new, by means of clean- 
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liness and replacements. He cited 
examples of how pressmen permit 
the fountain to become dirty, con- 
taminating both the water and ink 
supplies; that the blade was per- 
mitted to become dull; that press- 
men overfilled the ink fountain, so 
that it would skin before it was all 
used; that inefficient dampers were 
being used, instead of replaced at a 
cost of $4 or $5 each; that rollers 
lacked proper care. In places where 
carelessness is characteristic, trou- 
bles are numerous and quality suf- 
fers. In reply to a question he said 
that in his plant they have placed 
six additional rollers on some of the 
presses in order to provide better 
ink distribution. Among the speci- 
men sheets as large as 4614 by 6814 
inches, lithographed on 50-pound 
coated one-side label stock, were 
some on which small labels were 
printed to utilize what otherwise 
would be waste stock. 


TELLS HOW BLANKETS ARE MADE 


David M. Rapport, Rapid Roller 
Company, Chicago, gave a brief his- 
torical account of the development 
of synthetic materials from which 
rollers are made for lithographic 
presses, and mentioned that the de- 
velopment of rollers was and is the 
result of laboratory work of various 
manufacturers. He said there are 
lithographers who want synthetic 
rollers soft and others who want 
them hard, and that whether they 
are to be furnished one way or an- 
other, it is the business of the man- 
ufacturers to supply them. 

Mr. Rapport also described the 
making of rubber blankets for litho- 
graphic presses, of which there were 
but eleven manufacturers in the 
world, five of whom work in the 
United States. He said the blanket 
base is Egyptian cotton, three ply; 
that it is .045 of an inch thick, and 
that the synthetic rubber is spread 
on the cotton base to a thickness of 
.021 of an inch, but that from 26 to 
28 hours are required to spread it, a 
total of 185 to 200 even applications. 
Following this operation, two sheets 
are powdered and put together, and 
placed in a vulcanizer. When fin- 
ished, they are tested as to their 
evenness. 

PREDICTS BOOM IN OFFSET 

Offset printing from the view- 
point of the “front office” was pre- 
sented in a paper read by Walter 
Soderstrom, secretary of the East- 
ern Lithographers Association. He 
predicted that many all-letterpress 
printers will install the lithographic 
equipment after the war, and that 
many men in the armed forces who 
have learned something about lith- 


ographic operations in mapmaking 
units will want to buy equipment 
and enter the business. He said that 
the large specialty houses whose 
investments represent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have nothing 
to fear from the new competition 
and added that these houses have 
already placed orders for new post- 
war equipment aggregating $20,- 
000,000, and that their plans for 
postwar expansion are based on 
sound principles. As he views it, he 
foresees a shortage of skilled pro- 
duction help and salesmen. 


SALESMEN WILL BE VALUABLE 
“When the Government has com- 
pleted orders that now require the 
use of facilities of lithographers, 
there will be an increased need for 
experienced salesmen,” said Mr. So- 
derstrom. “Men who can sell lithog- 
raphy will command big salaries.” 
He warned against a postwar 
price war among lithographers. He 
also warned the industry against 
the dumping on the market of all 
surplus lithographic equipment by 
government agencies after the war. 
Questions concerning good techni- 
cal procedure were answered at the 
conclusion of the addresses by the 
guest speakers. R. Ernest Beadie, of 
Montreal, who covers offset for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and Ernest Jones, 
president of Graphic Arts Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, answered most of the 
questions. Mr. Jones was asked to 
describe a new plate metal which 
his firm is developing. He responded 
by saying that it will be on the mar- 
ket after the war, that it has a base 
of soft steel; that it will be made 
into lithographic printing plates 
which will stand up for 1,500,000 im- 
pressions, and will do away with the 
contamination of water used in the 
fountains of lithographic presses. 


DISCUSS APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Plans for postwar training of ap- 
prentices in the graphic arts as for- 
mulated both in the United States 
and Canada were presented to the 
conventioners at the manpower and 
personnel clinic Tuesday evening, 
with Douglas C. McMurtrie making 
some preliminary remarks. Charles 
C. Conquergood, Toronto, presided. 

William H. Friedman, New York 
City, president of the Carey Press 
Corporation, and chairman of the 
graphic art educational commission 
of New York, give a comprehensive 
outline of what has been done in 
planning for “Postwar Training for 
the Printing Industry,” which was 
the title of his talk, and what re- 
mains to be planned. Mr. Friedman 
plunged into his subject, referring to 
the “significant series of inventions 
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whose applications to war equip- 
ment have turned the tide of war in 
our favor” which leave us “bewil- 
dered as to the possibilities of their 
application to the printing industry 
in the postwar period ahead.” He 
referred to the surveys made by the 
Department of Commerce which 
indicate a “phenomenal increase in 
the volume of printing in 1946,” es- 
timated at $4,500,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,600,000,000 in 1939. 


TELLS NEW YORK TRAINING PLAN 

“What plans have you prepared 
to survive and be successful?” Mr. 
Friedman asked his audience and, 
through them, the whole printing 
industry. “Have you the necessary 
training and knowledge, and are 
you familiar with the most efficient 
processes, methods, and machinery 
to reduce your costs of operation 
and distribution so vital for survival 
and to be successful?” 

In his address, Mr. Friedman told 
of the plans made in New York City 
to expand education in the graphic 
arts under the combined auspices of 
the Board of Education, the em- 
ploying printers, and labor unions, 
working through the graphic arts 
commission of which he is chair- 
man. These plans include postwar 
construction of a $5,500,000 building 
devoted exclusively to graphic arts 
education. It will provide for edu- 
cation of pre-apprentices, appren- 
tices, journeymen; facilities for the 
junior technical institutes; full and 
complete facilities for conventions, 
conferences, for union and employer 
meetings; temporary and perma- 
nent exhibits of interest to all the 
graphic arts; and possibly, a com- 
plete testing and research labora- 
tory exclusively for the graphic arts. 


A SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


Expressing his own personal views 
as to what postwar printing educa- 
tion should include, Mr. Friedman 
outlined a program for: 

1. A three-year vocational high 
school course after junior high, giv- 
ing pre-apprenticeship training. 

2. A two-year junior technical in- 
stitute for advanced pre-appren- 
ticeship training, and for training 
for junior positions in management, 
in production, and in shop. 

3. A four- to six-year school for 
apprenticeship training. 

4. School for journeymen training. 

5. A college and technical insti- 
tute for training potential leaders. 

6. Postgraduate school for man- 
agement and upgrading training. 

George A. Clark, chairman of the 
rehabilitation council for printing, 
publishing, and all allied industries, 
Toronto, described the plans of the 


Canadian Government for the re- 
habilitation of men in the armed 
forces, and how the industry in On- 
tario is organizing to apply the 
program to the graphic arts. He said 
that Mr. Conquergood and he are 
working to combine the craftsmen 
groups, employers, the labor unions, 
and supplymen so that a united 
front may be presented to the Gov- 
ernment in backing a plan to apply 
to the printing industry. Mr. Clark 
indicated that some of the employ- 
ing interests were apathetic toward 
the promotional activity because of 
their belief that they will be able to 





William H. Friedman, who discussed postwar 
education and training program for the printing 
industry backed by unions, employers, schools 


go out into the labor market and 
hire men at random. 

“The printing industry will have 
to set up plans for codperation with 
labor and get the support of Gov- 
ernment,” declared Mr. Clark. “We 
cannot allow apprenticeship train- 
ing and rehabilitation of men in the 
graphic arts to rest with individuals 
in the industry, because the work 
will not be done. We have set up a 
council and have developed a gen- 
eral plan which we have presented 
to the Government in a brief.” 


DESCRIBE CANADIAN SCHOOL 

John Rivoire, Ottawa, and some 
others referred to the formation of 
the new School of Graphic Arts in 
Montreal, Quebec, which is the out- 
growth of the printing department 
of the Montreal Technical School, 
founded in 1925. This is a bilingual 
school with the English and French 
languages used, and has a staff of 
sixteen teachers. A student body of 


sixty is being given theoretical and 
technical training on a four-year 
basis. The courses include hand and 
machine composition, all letterpress 
printing, bookbinding, ruling, gild- 
ing, and gold stamping. 

BRIEF BUSINESS SESSION 

At no recent convention was less 
time consumed with business. Com- 
mittees were named prior to the 
opening of the sessions and lists 
were posted so that all could read; 
the reports of officers were printed, 
except that of President Glover, and 
that one was brief; and the election 
of officers went through without a 
ripple, because all differences were 
composed at the Tuesday midnight 
meeting of the nominating commit- 
tee. The officers were installed at 
the final banquet meeting held on 
Wednesday evening, with the Past- 
President Oliver Watson, Toronto, 
officiating at the installation. 

Following installation, the newly 
elected president, Walter F. Schultz, 
announced his appointments. 

Just before President Schultz de- 
clared the convention adjourned, 
Past-President Fred J. Hagen, of 
Chicago, presented to the retiring 
president, Harvey Glover, New York, 
a gold medal, such as has been pre- 
sented by the International Asso- 
ciation to other retiring presidents. 

Officers who were elected at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, are: presi- 
dent, Walter F. Schultz, Dallas; first 
vice-president, H. G. Bradley, In- 
dianapolis; second vice-president, 
W. H. Griffin, San Francisco; third 
vice-president, A. Gordon Ruiter, of 
Boston; the treasurer (re-elected) , 
Charles W. Gainer, Chicago; secre- 
tary (re-elected), Herbert Threlfall, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 


President Schultz announced ap- 
pointments as follows: 

Chairman, educational commis- 
sion, E. G. Hubbell, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
chairman, publications commission, 
Edward H. Christensen, W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago; chair- 
man, research commission, Herman 
A. Slater, McBee Company, Athens, 
Ohio; the International historian, 
Charles R. Conquergood, Toronto; 
public relations (a new committee), 
F. L. Ferris, Capper Publications, 
Topeka, Kansas; club bulletin serv- 
ice, John E. Cobb, Portland, Oregon; 
membership campaign, A. Gordon 
Ruiter, Boston; new clubs campaign, 
W. H. Griffin, San Francisco; con- 
stitution and by-laws committee, 
Lester E. Oswald, Milwaukee. 


































































SPEAKERS DISCUSS EXPERIENCES AND GIVE TIPS 
FOR EMPLOYING WOMEN IN PRINTING PLANTS 


@ WomeEN can be trained to perform 
jobs that are difficult even for men, 
according to two speakers at the 
conference of Ohio Printers Federa- 
tion held recently in Columbus. F. 
Frank Pfeiffer, Reynolds and Rey- 
nolds Company, Dayton, and Fred 
G. Rost, Drury Printing Company, 
Dayton, were the two guest speakers 
who talked on “Training Women in 
Our Industry.” 

Both speakers at the outset said 


that they.intended to confine their~~ 


discussion to the field of training 
women for jobs in printing plants 
only in cases where printers are 
faced with the immediate or future 
necessity of closing down a machine 
or operation because they are un- 
able to hire men to do the work. 
They warned the printers that in 
taking the step of training women 
they “are taking on a serious and 
difficult assignment,” and unless 
they are forced to do it by sheer ne- 
cessity they probably will not carry 
the plan through. 

Mr. Pfeiffer outlined difficulties 
and how to overcome them, then 
he continued: 

“Selling the foreman and the men 
in the department, with whom these 
women will work, on the idea that a 
woman can do a Satisfactory job 
will not be easy. Actually, there is 
no reason other than the traditional 
backwardness of our industry and 
its reluctance to make changes why 
the women cannot be trained. If the 
United States Army Air Corps can 
take a 17- or 18-year-old kid, and 
train him within a few months to 
operate a training plane and within 
a year qualify him to take complete 
charge of a quarter of a million dol- 
lar Flying Fortress, certainly then 
it is just plain silly to say that a 
young man or woman could not be 
trained to operate a paper cutter, 
folding machine, printing press, or 
to set type, make plates, operate a 
camera, or do many other jobs in 
our industry.” 

Mr. Pfeiffer suggested that the 
employing printers take their fore- 
men through plants in Columbus 
and Dayton to see how women are 
doing the most difficult jobs. 

“If Curtiss-Wright, the Frigidaire 
Corporation, and other manufac- 
turing plants can train women in a 
matter of weeks and certainly not 
more than months, to operate an 
expensive screw machine, a punch 
press, or a grinder, then certainly 
there is no logical reason why we 
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cannot teach the women to operate 
machines in our plants. 

“We have gone through this whole 
thing at Reynolds and Reynolds 
Company, and so has Mr. Rost in 
the Drury Printing Company. We 
were faced with resistance from the 
unions, from our supervisors, and 
from our workers, but we were able 
to sell them on the logic and the 
need of such a move. Consequently, 
we have women operating presses, 
opaquing negatives, making plates, 
washing presses, doing light truck- 
ing and other jobs that were for- 
merly reserved for men only. Mr. 
Rost even has a woman running a 
photo-composing machine, and do- 
ing a very satisfactory job.” 
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Have You Joined the 
Serap Paper Drive? 


The War Production Board es- 

timates that obsolete records 
weighing more than 1,000,000 tons 
are cluttering up the files in busi- 
ness offices all over the country. 
These records are printed and writ- 
ten on the kinds of paper which are 
most valuable for reclamation; sul- 
phite, sulphite and rag, and 100 per 
cent rag bond. They yield fibers 
which can best be reconverted into 
printing papers. 

In an organized ca to get 
business houses to turn in these 
obsolete records, the War Produc- 
tion Board has appealed for sales- 
men to take assignments to call on 
all offices within a specified terri- 
tory. Magazines have responded by 
assigning their space salesmen to 
put in 25 per cent of their time on 
this work. Other publishing organi- 
zations have cooperated in a similar 
manner. The printing salesmen are 
needed too. 

Order L-120 is expected to reduce 
the weight of printing papers used 
by approximately 5 per cent. But 
as the Army demand for containers 
continues to increase even this sav- 
ing may be insufficient. Already vir- 
gin pulp is being used for container 
board in large quantities. Unless 
the amount of good scrap turned in 
can be stepped up we may face a 
further cut in our paper quotas for 
the last quarter of 1944. 

If the printing industry lets the 
publishers do all the work of getting 
out this office scrap, which do you 
suppose will be in the better posi- 
tion to get maximum quotas; the 
industry which got the scrap mov- 
ing, or the industry which let the 
others do it? 

Get in touch with your local sal- 
vage board and take an assignment 
to help. You are needed. 
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Fred G. Rost referred to his ob- 
servations of printing and litho- 
graphic plants in which women have 
been assigned to work formerly done 
by men. 

“Mr. Pfeiffer and I agree that it 
would be folly for you to try to re- 
place your proved craftsmen with 
women. However, if you find your- 
self losing some of your skilled men 
to the armed services and cannot 
find qualified men as replacements, 
this program is well worth trying. 
You probably will argue about sac- 
rificing your quality and production, 
but after all, whose quality and pro- 
duction has not suffered? The print- 
ing industry is entitled to the same 
excuses and to delivery dates based 
on the ability of your present em- 
ploye staff to produce.” 

Mr. Rost said that he had ob- 
served women in other printing and 
lithographic plants besides his own. 

“In our own plant we have women 
operating the camera, photo-com- 
posing machine, stripping negatives, 
and running a 36 by 48 offset press 
equipped with a stream feed,” he 
said. “One of the outstanding fea- 
tures about women workers is clean- 
liness. We have found that women 
do not have to be told to keep their 
presses or the floor around their 
equipment clean. They just natur- 
ally do. We have found this feature 
to be very important in lithography, 
especially with whirlers, developing 
troughs, printing frames, and wa- 
ter buckets.” 

Mr. Rost referred to the manner 
in which some girls were selected 
for their new jobs. Two of the most 
experienced bindery girls in his 
plant were chosen for two particu- 
lar jobs during the experimental 
stage about eighteen months ago. 

“Today, both girls are in charge 
of their equipment, which happens 
to be a photo-composing machine 
and an offset press.” 

Mr. Rost gave seven suggestions 
to printers and lithographers who 
may wish to follow the example of 
his plant. They are: 

“Sell the idea of women workers 
to your present employe staff—the 
foremen and men workers.” 

“Survey the jobs to decide which 
are the most suitable for women. 

“Make adaptations of jobs to fit 
smaller frames and lesser muscular 
strength of women. 

“Select women carefully for spe- 
cific jobs. 

“Have some woman in your office 
or in your employ as counselor. 

“Set up working conditions that 
are good. 

“Supervise your women workers 
intelligently.” 
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Items of news associated 
with graphic arts, 
intended for publication 
in this section, 

should reach us by 
twentieth of month 


PROGRESSIVES WIN ALL OFFICES 


Jack Gill, progressive candidate for 
the office of secretary-treasurer of the 
International Typographical Union won 
in a run-off election on June 28 by a 
majority exceeding 12,000 votes. In the 
regular election held May 17, at which 
all other candidates of the Progressive 
party headed by Woodruff Randolph 
won, Mr. Gill failed to get a majority 
of all the votes, notwithstanding that 
he had a plurality of 8,000 votes over 
his nearest opponent, William H. Ward, 
in a three-cornered contest. In the run- 
off election the third candidate was 
dropped and the voting was limited to 
Gill and Ward. The election of Gill 
places all the offices of the ITU in one 
party, and is expected to insure har- 
mony, the lack of which during previ- 
ous administrations has caused much 
bickering in ITU headquarters affairs. 

The new officers assume responsibili- 
ties of their positions on July 15, and, 
as international officers, will manage 
the 87th convention of the Union at 
Grand Rapids. 


DARBY BUYS BUILDING 

Expansion plans of the Rufus H. 
Darby Printing Company have caused 
it to purchase the plant and equipment 
formerly belonging to Pathfinder Pub- 
lishing Company, in Washington, D.C. 
The Darby establishment has been in 
the downtown area in Washington for 
the past seventy years. 


keyboards and casters, will give the com- 
pany additional advantages. 

The Rufus H. Darby Printing Com- 
pany was established in 1872, when 
Washington had a population of only 
160,000. Type was set then by hand, 
illustrations were woodcuts or steel-en- 
gravings, and printing presses were be- 
ginning to be powered by steam. The 
shop now being vacated is a five-story 
building occupied since 1911. 

Otis H. Johnson, secretary-treasurer 
of the firm, acquired national promi- 
nence as president of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. He has also served 
as president of the Washington Graphic 
Arts Association. 

“Our business is growing and the new 
location with its larger space and added 
facilities is what we need to provide for 
our expansion program,” said Mr. John- 
son. “We now can offer our customers 
more advantages and better service.” 


ROSS MARRIES FORMER ASSISTANT 


Alice Mahnke, until recently buyer of 
paper for R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, was married to Robert 
D. Ross, deputy director of the printing 
and publishing division of the WPB at 
Berwyn, Illinois, on July 22. Mr. Ross 
was for seven years the paper buyer for 
the Donnelley organization and Miss 
Mahnke was his assistant. 

A year ago, when he quit his job at 
Donnelley’s to serve in Washington, 
Miss Mahnke was elevated to his for- 


Architect's drawing of modernized building bought by Darby Printing Company, Washington, D. C. 


The Pathfinder Publishing Company 
vacated its building in Washington be- 
cause it contracted to have its printing 
done. The building is of reinforced con- 
crete, is two stories high, and contains 
twice as much floor space as the old 
Darby plant which specializes in maga- 
zine and color work. The building has 
been modernized and a freight elevator 
installed. Two rotary presses acquired 
with the building, plus new monotype 


mer position and served until she de- 
cided a month ago that she would 
rather be a married woman than a “ca- 
reer girl.” The marriage was announced 
to the printing industry at the conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen in Niagara 
Falls, Canada, at which Mr. Ross was 
one of the principal speakers and Mrs: 
Ross was a visitor. Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
are making their home in Washington. 


REPORTS ON PRINTING EDUCATION 


An appeal for adequate financing of 
the program of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association is contained 
in the ninth annual report for the 
school year 1943-44, issued by Fred J. 
Hartman, educational director of the 
association, with offices in Washington. 

“If our association were merely a pro- 
fessional organization of teachers of 
printing, which was never intended as 
its real purpose, then we could perhaps 
continue to carry on a limited program 
of activities, but nothing like the scale 
on which our program is projected,” 
reads part of the report. “The fact is, 
our organization has been making an 
honest effort to keep intact the essen- 
tial features of a far-flung program of 
education conducted formerly by the 
United Typothetae of America in the 
development of which that organiza- 
tion invested no less than a million dol- 
lars of its funds, to say nothing of the 
time and efforts of a host of leaders 
who recognized the fundamental impor- 
tance of an educated and trained per- 
sonnel for all branches of the graphic 
arts industries. 

The report continued by stating that 
the association has been carrying on 
during the past nine years “with a piti- 
fully low budget, in no sense commen- 
surate with the value of the services 
offered.” The income during the past 
fiscal year aggregated $4,461.93, and 
expenses were $4,112.24. Compared to 
income during other years reported on, 
this was the record low, previous low 
being the year 1938-39, when income was 
$4,751.78, and expenses were $4,649.69. 

“After all, it is the industry as a 
whole that profits directly from the 
educational program,” continues the re- 
port. “This much is certain, printing 
and the allied industries will fail to 
reach the heights and goals that have 
been projected for them in the postwar 
world if they continue to neglect their 
basic educational work. In the light of 
the significant changes and develop- 
ments in printing and the graphic arts 
processes, already peering over the ho- 
rizon, it is well to remember that the 
future of the printing industry depends 
very largely on today’s educational pro- 
gram for the industry. Hence our ap- 
peal for adequate financial support for 
what is now a foundation program of 
graphic arts education.” 

The Association promotes the observ- 
ance of Printing Education Week an- 
nually during the week in which the 
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anniversary of the birthday of Benja- 
min Franklin falls; it promotes four 
educational contests each year through 
sponsors who defray expenses in part; 
it conducts some educational research 
for the benefit of printing instructors 
and printers’ groups; it has in the years 
past compiled and sponsored printing 
educational courses for the use of trade 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
groups; and it has plans for further 
developments of its operations, if and 
when adequate financing is provided. 


QUESTION 300 PRINTERS 

Eight questions were put to 300 print- 
ers by a manufacturer in the graphic 
arts with the result that forty-four, or 
14.7 per cent, indicated they want new 
presses after the war; nine, or 3.3 per 
cent, want larger quarters; five, or 1.6 
per cent, will expand otherwise; and 
thirty-three, or 11 per cent, are plan- 
ning for postwar operations of an en- 
larged or changed character. Of the 
printers interviewed, 217 are not making 
postwar plans. 

When asked if printers are doing any 
postwar printing at present, thirty-five 
of them, or 11.6 per cent, said that they 
are doing such work. 

In answer to the question if any of 
the printers’ customers are sufficiently 
advanced in their postwar planning to 
know what their demands for printing 
will be, forty-five of the printers, or 15 
per cent, said, “Yes.” 

The 300 printers were asked if their 
present production capacity is ample to 
take care of their postwar requirements, 
and 116 of them, or 38.6 per cent, said 
it is, the others indicating that it is not. 

Of the 184 printers who will need 
some other equipment, letterpress re- 
quirements were listed at 40.7 per cent; 
composing room equipment, 12.3 per 
cent; bindery, 10 per cent; offset presses, 
26 per cent; cameras, 4 per cent; plate- 
making equipment, 5.7 per cent; and 
the balance listed “miscellaneous.” 


ANNOUNCE EARNINGS 


Net earnings of the Intertype Cor- 
poration for the three months ended 
June 30, 1944, were $63,995.93, as com- 
pared with $82,129.22 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The six 
month total this year was $137,535.99 
as compared with the total of $144,- 
294.50 for the six months a year ago. 
Gross profits for the first six months of 
this year were $926,726; selling and gen- 
eral administrative expense, $352,495; 
provision for taxes, $415,000; reserve for 
contingencies, $40,000. 


CONCERN CHANGES NAME 

Henley Paper Company is the new 
name of the establishment at High 
Point, North Carolina, which has been 
known as the “oldest paper house be- 
tween Baltimore and Atlanta.” A. B. 
Henley, who has owned and operated 
the company under the name of Parker 
Paper Company since 1932, announced 
the substitution of his own name for 
the Parker name. The company was or- 
ganized in 1906. 


V-DAY DISCUSSION 


Prominent government officials and 
well-known business leaders will take 
part in a “Post V-Day Printing” forum 
to be held September 14 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, under the spon- 
sorship of the Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild of New York. 

The speakers will be A. E. Giegengack, 
Public Printer of the United States; 
Newbold Morris, president of the Coun- 
cil of the City of New York; John A. 
Zellers, the vice-president of Remington 
Rand; and Edgar Kobak, the executive 
vice-president of Blue Network Broad- 
casting Company. 

The affair will not only be the first 
forum devoted exclusively to the post- 
war future of the printing industry in 
the metropolitan New York area, but 
also may be the first time in any in- 
dustry that salesmen rather than man- 
agement have taken the lead in postwar 
planning. 

In announcing the event, an open 
dinner meeting in which other organ- 
izations in the graphic arts industry 
will participate, Norman L. Rowe, presi- 
dent of the guild, and eastern general 
manager of Ideal Roller & Manufactur- 
ing Company, explained that the forum 
had been planned by the guild as a 
service to the printing industry by as- 
sisting both companies and individuals 
in planning postwar business. 

All speakers will key their talks to the 
“Post V-Day Printing” theme of the 
meeting. Council President Morris will 
discuss “Post V-Day Municipal Plans 
and the Printing Industry,” and Public 
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Printer Giegengack will speak on the 
subject of “Post V-Day Printing Re- 
quirements of the United States Gov- 
ernment and Private Industry.” 

Industry’s contribution to the forum 
will include a discussion by Mr. Zellers 
of “Printing Requirements of the Manu- 
facturer in the Post V-Day Period,” and 
an address by Mr. Kobak on the subject 
of “The Printer’s Importance in the 
Postwar Advertising Program.” 

The occasion will also provide an op- 
portunity to honor that distinguished 
native New Yorker, the Public Printer. 
Ladies are welcome and urged to at- 
tend. Arrangements for the meeting are 
being handled by the entertainment 
chairman, Harry Grandt, manager of 
the New York office of Roberts & Por- 
ter, lithographic supplies. 


ANNOUNCE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Five members representing manage- 
ment and five members representing la- 
bor constitute the newly organized Joint 
Lithographic Advisory Council which 
will function in labor negotiations with- 
out interfering with the normal opera- 
tions of local groups. An announcement 
of the formation of the council has 
been issued jointly by the Lithographers 
National Association, representing the 
employing interests, and the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, affili- 
ated with American Federation of Labor. 

Employing interests are represented 
on the council by L. H. Jackson, presi- 
dent, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Rochester, New York and San 
Francisco; Leonard H. Knopf, presi- 
dent, the Meyercord Company, Chicago; 
George E. Loder, president, the National 
Process Company, New York City; John 
M. Wolff, Jr., president, Wolff Printing 
Company, St. Louis; and W. Floyd Max- 
well, secretary, Lithographers National 
Association, New York City. 

Labor’s representatives on the coun- 
cil are all top officials of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. They, 
and their union offices, are: President, 
William J. Riehl, New York City; first 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Bruck, Chicago; vice-president, 
Fred W. Rose, St. Louis; vice-president, 
Francis P. Slater, San Francisco; and 
Benjamin M. Robinson, counsel, New 
York City. 

The council will meet in different 
parts of the United States at stated 
times during the year to consider in- 
dustry problems in the light of particu- 
lar regional conditions, and in order 
that local representatives may have an 
opportunity to confer with the council 
and to join it in its deliberations. 


DMAA SELECTS LEADERS 

Campaigns prepared between Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, and August 31, 1944, will be 
eligible for inclusion in the “Fifty Direct 
Mail Leaders of 1944,” according to in- 
formation issued by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, New York City. 
The leaders will be chosen on the “over- 
all basis of their value to the war effort.” 
Blanks and rules governing the contest 
may be obtained from the association. 
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ANNOUNCES NEW DIVISION 


Dill & Collins, Philadelphia, became a 
division of the Mead Corporation on 
June 10, to simplify its capital structure, 
and to “facilitate the direction, opera- 
tion, and expansion of the Dill & Collins 
plant, thereby best serving the interests 
of its many customers.” Dill & Collins 
has been a Mead subsidiary since 1932. 
The sale of its papers will continue un- 
der the direction of Mead. 


NAME LINOTYPE CONTEST WINNERS 


First prize in the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company’s contest among high 
school and trade school students for the 
best emblem to symbolize “Printing and 
a Free Press” was won by a 16-year-old 
Philadelphia girl, Margaret Wiesner. 

















At top is Miss Wiesner's prize emblem. 
Below it is second place design that 
won $200 bond for Philip W. Rath. Six 
winners study at same vocational school 


The emblem, for which she was pre- 
sented by the Mergenthaier Linotype 
Company with a $500 War Bond, fea- 
tures the torch of the Statue of Liberty, 
with an open book in the background. 
Five hundred dollars in War Bonds were 
distributed to nine other young winners 
in the nation-wide contest, a feature of 
National Newspaper Week, which was 
sponsored last fall by National Graphic 
Arts Education Association. 

Miss Wiesner’s design will be used 
this winter during National Newspaper 
Week. All contest entries, currently re- 
produced in Linotype News, are being 
arranged for exhibition. 


ANNOUNCE ASSOCIATES 


John G. Gerken, president of Rum- 
ford Press, Concord, New Hampshire, 
has announced the election of Fred W. 
Davis and Ernest Gregory as vice-pres- 
idents, and the appointment of Nelson 
E. Strong as plant manager and mem- 
ber of the management board. 


* ARTS IN * 


GPO WORK RATES DISCOUNT 

The Binders Group of the New York 
Employing Printers Association will al- 
low a discount of 5 per cent to any 
printer or lithographer doing work for 
the Government Printing Office under 
its contract R-2410-45, as revised July 1, 
provided the binder is paid not later 
than the tenth day of following month. 

The discount is being given to expe- 
dite the production and prompt delivery 
of printing and binding done in New 
York City for the United States Gov- 
ernment, and to encourage printers and 
lithographers “to give Government work 
preference over any and all non-essen- 
tial work.” 

The announcement was made in the 
form of a resolution adopted by the 
group, with copies sent to all the bind- 
ers’ customers and to the Public Printer 
of the United States. 

The Binders Group is composed of 
twenty-three pamphlet binding firms 
which are members of the New York 
Employing Printers Association. S. W. 
McDonnal, Union Bindery, is chairman 
of the group, and O. K. Eden, office 
manager of the association, is secretary. 

Mr. McDonnal is a member of a com- 
mittee set up by the association last 
September to codperate with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in expediting 
the printing, lithographing, and binding 
of technical manuals and other printed 
matter which is produced in New York 
under the GPO Negotiated Contract 
R-2410-45. The following executives of 
firms in the Binders Group are also 
members of this association committee: 

Morris Margolis, the F. M. Charlton 
Company; Joseph M. Siegel, the Trade 
Bindery; and Joseph Magnifico, Metro 


DEVOTING Page 62 of the July issue of 

Tue INLAND PRINTER to information 
on how to distinguish between letterpress, 
offset, and gravure work was inspired by 
an article on the differences between 
the leading graphic processes by Frank 
Stockinger, published in Modern Lithog- 
raphy. Believing that all printers, as well 
as lithographers, could use this good in- 
formation, THE INLAND PRINTER presented 
its own interpretation of the subject, but 
regrets an inadvertent omission of credit 
to Modern Lithography and Mr. Stockinger 
for the inception of the idea. 


LAL PPP" 


Bindery. Harry O. Gerson, president of 
the Ogden Printing Company, is chair- 
man, and H. Wayne Oakley, Pandick 
Press, president of the association, is a 
member. Other printers on the commit- 
tee are: Sampson R. Field, Publishers 
Printing Company; Eugene T. Conway, 
Conway Printing Company; and John 
Zingg, Bauer Lithograph Company. 


WANT CONSULTANTS 


Competent printing production execu- 
tives are being sought by the printing 
and publishing division of the WPB as 
consultants in the division, on a dollar- 
a-year basis, Robert D. Ross, deputy of 
the division, has announced. He has 
asked a committee of three leaders to 
help in enlisting the men. The three 
printers are James F. Newcomb, New 
York City; A. J. Baird, Nashville; and 
E. L. Baring, Detroit. To qualify, con- 
sultants must know printing mechanics, 
have earned in excess of $5,600 a year 
in the printing industry as executives, 
and have been in their present posi- 
tions at least a year. 


RESTRICT GOVERNMENT PAPER USE 


A new order restricting use of paper 
by the United States Government, or by 
state, county, municipal, or other local 
political governing units, has been is- 
sued by the War Production Board. 

This order, No. L-340, governs all the 
governmental commercial printing and 
duplicating. In general, its provisions 
follow the pattern of Order L-241. 

Quotas are obtained by taking the 
base period of the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1942, or the last fiscal year 
ending prior to June 30, 1942, adding up 
all pounds of paper used by that par- 
ticular government, and subtracting all 
ex-quota paper and that controlled by 
other orders. 

Two methods of restriction are then 
open to the government. Either it may 
use 75 per cent of the tonnage used in 
the base period, or it may purchase 90 
per cent of the cost of commercial print- 
ing purchased in the base period. 

The United States Government may 
use paper only in accordance with the 
conservation orders issued by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The certifications (one-time) must be 
given by governments to all printers, 
paper mills, or merchants with whom 
orders are placed, that the person plac- 
ing the order is familiar with Order 
L-340 and is in compliance therewith. 
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The order also restricts basis weights 
to those covered by other orders, and 
provides that a government is allowed 
to use all the paper necessary for any 
official election. If less than one ton of 
paper was used during the base period, 
or the commercial printing purchased 
amounted to less than $1,000, the gov- 
ernment is exempted from Order L-340. 


L-241 REVISED 


Several changes, in effect after July 
18, have been made in Order No. L-241, 
which governs commercial printing and 
duplicating. 

Government printing covered by the 
new order L-340 is no longer restricted 
by L-241. 

A printer is not limited in the amount 
of. paper he-may use for the printing 
needed for delivery to Army, Navy, Mar- 
itime Commission, or War Shipping Ad- 
ministration by a contractor as a part 
of a contract for an item purchased by 
one of those agencies. 

Official Army or Navy post newspapers 
are not limited if they are ordered by 
the officer in command, contain no paid 
advertising, and are run entirely by the 
military personnel. 

The printer is not limited in the 
amount of paper he may use for official 
election forms ordered by states, coun- 
ties, or municipalities. 

Before a printer may produce any of 
the above ex-quota printing he must 
have a certification telling him that the 
person issuing the purchase order is fa- 
miliar with the ex-quota provisions of 
Order L-241. One-time certifications are 
still sufficient to cover magazines, books, 
and other types of printing covered by 
other orders. 


U. S. MUST PAY POSTAGE 


Government agencies will now be held 
accountable for the amount of mail 
they send through the United States 
Post Office because of the enactment 
into law by Congress of the Burch Pen- 
alty Mail Bill, effective July 1. Under 
the terms of the new law, penalty mail, 
which has added to the expense of op- 
erating the post office department and 
was charged to other classes of mail, 
will now pay its own way by means of a 
system of charges to the agencies and 
credits to the postal service. 

An exception is being made of mail 
sent by the United States Army, Navy, 
and the Selective Service Bureau for 
the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

The system to be employed is that an 
accurate quarterly recording of penalty 
mail handled for each department and 
agency will be made; the cost of this 
will be determined by the Postmaster 
General, after which each such depart- 
ment and agency will be required to de- 
posit its postage costs in the general 
funds of the Treasury Department. 

Officers of the National Council on 
Business Mail, whose six-year campaign 
in favor of the legislation has born the 
desired results, have expressed gratifi- 
cation over the new system introduced 
by the enactment of the law. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY BUYS BONDS 


A major contribution to the War 
Bond quota of the New York graphic 
arts industry in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive was made by the New York Print- 
ers’ & Bookbinders’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, which purchased $100,000 in 
bonds during the drive. 

The insurance company credited $75,- 
000 of its purchase to the graphic arts 
section of the commerce and industry 





THE COVER PICTURE 


e@ Capturing an almost unbe- 
lievable beauty and power, our 
cover picture was an illustration 
in one of a series of six adver- 
tisements prepared for Niagara~- 
Alkali Company by Hazard Ad- 
vertising Company, New York 
City, which furnished the four- 
color process plates for our use 
in printing the cover. 

According to Joseph L. Bo- 
land, Jr., of the agency, the 
conception of the series was “to 
present the story of Niagara 
Falls and the part it played in 
the world of the primitive In- 
dian long before the white man 
came; and in succeeding centu- 
ries, of the white man’s devel- 
opment of its water power, now 
a fountainhead of strength for 
the nation at war, from whose 
factories are pouring huge sup- 
plies of chemicalsand chemurgic 
products, as well as other es- 
sential materials. This approach 
was developed allegorically with 
the growth of the great electro- 
chemical industry which centers 
around the falls, the Niagara 
Alkali Company in particular.” 

Norman Price was chosen as 
the artist “because of his ability 
to render the dramatic quality 
called for in a series such as 
this is, along with his unusual 
preoccupation with presenting 
everything in absolute authentic 
detail. He is adept at the many 
mediums, and the originals of 
the paintings in the series were 
done in oil, pastel, water color, 
crayon, and ink. He works with 
whatever medium that seems 
best suited to the development 
of a particular phase of the il- 
lustration. The striking results 
justify his approach.” 

Because, from the commercial 
angle, this fine advertisement 
achieved its purpose; because, 
in a world of chaos, the scene is 
a reminder that men from dif- 
ferent countries can be friends; 
because it was the setting of a 
recent demonstration of inter- 
national affability at the Inter- 
national Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen convention, 
“Rainbow of Steel” was chosen 
for the August cover of THE 
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division, which has been headed by H. 
Wayne Oakley, president of the New 
York Employing Printers Association 
and secretary of the Pandick Press, law 
and financial printers, and $25,000 to 
the trade bookbinding section, whose 
chairman was Fred P. Mitschele, presi- 
dent of the Bristol Service Bindery. 

This $100,000 purchase will bring to 
nearly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars the total invested by the insurance 
company in the Government securities, 
which amounted to $624,500 before the 
Fifth War Loan subscription. 

New York Printers’ & Bookbinders’ 
Mutual Insurance Company was begun 
by a group of printers in 1914, at the 
inception of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. It has grown steadily since its 
modest beginning until its assets now 
are more than a million dollars, with 
nearly a half-million dollars worth of 
premiums written annually. For the 
past five years the company has also 
handled automobile and property dam- 
age insurance. 

Officers and directors of the company 
have always been men actively engaged 
in the printing industry. Until this year 
there had been only two presidents of 
the company during its history. One 
was the late James W. Bothwell of the 
famous De Vinne Press and one-time 
president of the Typothetae of the City 
of New York, predecessor of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
The other was G. Frederick Kalkhoff, 
retired president of the Kalkhoff Press 
(now a part of Guide Printing Com- 
pany—the Kalkhoff Press), and a past 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 

Following the death of Mr. Bothwell 
in January of this year, Charles F. Von 
Dreusche, general manager of the com- 
pany since 1917, was elected president. 
Other officers are: C. E. Sheppard, C. E. 
Sheppard Company; Eliot D. Moore, 
Eliot D. Moore Associates; and Haik 
Kadookjian, Bingham Photo-Engraving 
Company, vice-presidents; M. L. Gris- 
wold, Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Company, 
treasurer; and Frederick Behr, secre- 
tary and general counsel. 


ATF PAPER WINS AWARD 


ATF Newsreel, monthly employe mag- 
azine of the American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, was awarded a 
first prize by the National Council of 
Industrial Editors’ Associations at its 
third annual wartime conference. The 
paper was in the classification, “inter- 
nal or employe newspapers of eight 
pages or less.” The award was one of 
fifty-eight in a contest entered by 1,500 
publications. 

Features of the ATF Newsreel, which 
is edited by C. M. Gilbert, are devoted 
exclusively to employe activities, with 
executives and department heads rarely 
breaking into its columns. Both per- 
sonal and plant affairs of employes are 
covered, with an emphasis on pictures 
and news about those in the service. 

For conservation, the paper was cut 
in size to 8% by 11 inches. ATF type is 
used for display heads, and the News- 
reel is printed on ATF presses. 
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ANALYZES ANNUAL REPORTS 


Stockholders’ annual reports—1,000 of 
them—have been surveyed by Weston 
Smith, president and business editor of 
Financial World, and 25 per cent of 
them were adjudged as “modern” while 
361, or 36 per cent, were in the “im- 
proved” class. Comment was made con- 
cerning current issues of annual reports 
in which evidences were noted that the 
designers had conserved paper. It was 
stated that a ton of paper was saved in 
production of the annual stockholders’ 
report issued by American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company by omission 
of the usual covers and an eight-page 
section. A million copies were printed. 

Among annual reports issued by es- 
tablishments in the graphic arts which 
were included in the survey were those 
of American Colortype Company, Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Brown & Bigelow, 
R. Hoe & Company, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Cuneo Press, Intertype 
Corporation, Crown Zellerbach, Inter- 
national Paper, Kimberly-Clark, Mead 
Corporation, American Writing Paper, 
Hammermill Paper Company, and West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 


ORGANIZES CLUB 


Eighteen employes of the Democrat 
Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 
are listed as members of the recently 
announced Quarter-of-a-Century Club, 
which F. S. Brandenburg, president of 
the company, founded. 

The retirement of John E. Wilkinson 
as the plant superintendent, after fifty 
years of service, caused Mr. Branden- 
burg to check up the length of service 
of all the personnel associated with him. 
His own record shows thirty-five years 
of service, which is topped by three 
women in the bindery, and by one lino- 
type operator. Thomas M. Olson, press- 
room foreman, has thirty-three years to 
his credit, and Myrtle H. Olson, his wife, 
has twenty-seven continuous years of 
service as a linotype operator to her 
credit. 

“I invite you old-timers to join with 
me in founding the Democrat Quarter- 
of-a-Century Club,” Mr. Brandenburg 
announced in a folder. “There will be 
neither dues, nor don’ts, just an asso- 
ciation of good fellows who have worked 
side by side for twenty-five years or 
more.” 

Each member of the club was pre- 
sented with a $25 war bond from the 
company, but Mr. Brandenburg donated 
his bond to the dean of the new club, 
its president, Mary Vorndran, who has 
been with the company forty-six years. 


FOUNDATION EMPLOYS GRISWOLD 


Wade E. Griswold, a newspaper writer 
and advertising man with experience in 
the selling of lithographic products, was 
appointed as executive secretary of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation by 
the board of directors at a meeting held 
in New York City, July 12. This step is 
in accord with the plan of expansion 
decided upon in Chicago at the annual 
meeting held in connection with the 
last convention of the lithographers, at 


which the board of directors was in- 
creased to eighteen members, and Ed- 
ward H. Wadewitz, the president of the 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company, of Racine, Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the board. 

Mr. Griswold attended the recent con- 
vention of International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen at Niagara 
Falls, Canada, and said to a staff mem- 
ber of the trade press that research work 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion is being enlarged and that results 
will be more widely publicized. 





WADE E. GRISWOLD 


Mr. Griswold was educated at St. 
John’s Military Academy, and is also a 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy. He did some postgraduate 
work at the University of California, 
and at Columbia University School of 
Journalism. His business activities have 
been varied. He was an executive of the 
American Lithographic Company for 
eight years; did research work in con- 
nection with color photography for three 
years; and was connected with Young 
and Rubicam, advertising agency, for 
eight years. His headquarters are in New 
York City at the offices of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 


ISSUES NEW STOCK 


Retirement of the $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation is provided in the issuance 
of 35,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative no 
par preferred stock, Series A. 

Holders of the old stock will be priv- 
ileged to exchange it on a share-for- 
share basis for the new stock. In addi- 
tion, they will receive cash covering the 
difference between the redemption price 
of the old stock, $105 a share, and the 
initial public offering price of the new 
stock. Accrued dividends from July 1 to 
redemption date will also be paid. 


HARRY O. OWEN 


Harry O. Owen, the president of C. O. 
Owen & Company, Chicago, died sud- 
denly at his farm near Downers’ Grove, 
Illinois, on July 6. He was one of the 
sixty representative printers pictured in 
the sixtieth anniversary issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER last October, and was 
selected because of his prominence 
as an employing printer who sought 
to promote cordial working arrange- 
ments between employing printers and 
craft unions in the industry. 

Mr. Owen was born in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 10, 1891, the son of Cassius Orlin 
Owen, founder of the company of which 
Harry became president in 1928. The 
company does book and catalog work. 

His interest in trade associations was 
to “promote sound business practices 
among printers,” which was his basic 
principle for success. He served as vice- 
president of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of Illinois; was chairman of the 
Zone Control Board under the NRA 
graphic arts code; served as president 
of the Franklin Association of Chicago; 
and for many years was active in the 
Printers National Association, of which 
he was vice-president. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen G. Owen; a son, Captain Harry 
O. Owen, Jr., and by his mother, Mrs. 
Emily M. Owen. 


SHORTAGE OF PHOTOENGRAVERS 


A survey conducted by the American 
Photo-Engraving Association indicates 
that the labor shortage in the industry 
at the present time is 22 per cent. After 
the war, the need for skilled men in the 
industry will be 46.6 per cent greater 
than the number now employed. 

Of the 816 shops solicited for infor- 
mation, reports were received by the as- 
sociation from 343, or 42 per cent of the 
total, whose output is estimated as be- 
ing 53 per cent of the entire volume of 
plants in the United States. The dollar 
volume of the 343 shops in 1943 aggre- 
gated $29,935,147; and the number of 
skilled journeymen employed in them 
on March 15 of this year was 3,451, as 
compared with 4,170 in the period pre- 
ceding the war, a decrease of 719 men. 
The number of men needed in these 
shops at present is 759, and the esti- 
mated need for journeymen by these 
shops after the war will be 5,060 men. 

The purpose of the survey is to help 
the joint committee, representing both 
the labor union and the employers, face 
the facts with reference to the need of 
providing for the training of skilled men 
for the industry’s postwar needs. 

“Unless the employers can find men 
to handle the needs of their business, 
their existence may be threatened, and 
their value to the plate-using public 
may be seriously impaired,” is one of 
the conclusions of the survey. “Unless 
the union can find men to fill its ranks, 
it may face a serious reversion to open 
shop operations as owners desperately 
try to solve the problem of operating 
without sufficient men. It is a situation 
which calls for the very best thought, 
effort, and action of all who make.a 
living from photoengraving. 
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PLAN PRINTING CAVALCADE 


A “Cavalcade of Printing” exhibit will 
be held at the Stix, Baer and Fuller de- 
partment store under auspices of the 
Associated Printers and Lithographers 
of St. Louis, November 3 to 11. Don O. 
Pyke, sales promotion manager of Gra- 
ham Paper Company, is chairman of 
the exhibit committee. Codperating with 
him are the representatives of various 
groups of the graphic arts in the city, 
and officials of the department store. 

As a buildup of city-wide interest in 
the forthcoming exhibit, the committee 
has arranged to publish in St. Louis 
newspapers five one-half page display 
advertisements in which the names of 
all members of the association will be 
listed along with other publicity. 

Plans for the week’s exhibition call 
for a one-day program for the city’s 
public schools; a special day for printers 
and publishers of eastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois; another day for the 
awarding of prizes to local printers for 
outstanding craftsmanship in thirty- 
one classifications, including catalogs, 
posters, and broadsides; and a day for 
featuring various types of house organs, 
including school weeklies and annuals. 

One feature of the exhibit will be a 
miniature papermaking machine; an- 
other will be a replica of an early Amer- 
ican printing press, and other types of 
equipment will be shown. Action ex- 
hibits will be emphasized at the show, 
and mounted displays will be kept to a 
minimum. Early in September the com- 
mittee, in codperation with the manag- 
ers of the department store, will select 
the materials and machines to make 
up the exhibit on a basis of their educa- 
tional, historical, and audience-partici- 
pating values. 


TO DISCUSS LABOR RELATIONS 


Announcement has been made that 
the annual business meeting of the 
Printers National Association will be 
held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in 
Chicago, September 29 and 30. This as- 
sociation is made up of employers of 
union labor in the letterpress industry. 
Harry V. Duffy, the Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia, is president. 


PLAN POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION 


One of the largest postwar construc- 
tion enterprises in the graphic arts in 
Chicago thus far planned came to light 
with the announcement of the purchase 
of a plot of land, of 90,000 square feet, 
by the Newman-Rudolph Lithographing 
Company. 

The company, which is now cramped 
and inconvenienced in its operations be- 
cause of being obliged to do business on 
fourteen different floors in two build- 
ings, is planning to erect a building of 
three stories and basement which will 
contain from 150,000 to 200,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is planned to erect 
the building on 50,000 square feet of the 
land, using the balance as a parking lot, 
thus holding it in reserve for possible 
future expansion of the building. The 
plant, with its one-, two-, and four-color 
Harris lithographic presses and other 
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necessary equipment, will thus be op- 
erated on three floors in one building 
instead of fourteen under two roofs. 

Charles H. Newman, president of the 
company, said that building operations 
will begin as soon as materials and la- 
bor become available. Orders have been 
placed by the company for additional 
lithographic presses and other equip- 
ment for postwar delivery. The firm has 
had a remarkable growth since it started 
as a one-press shop in 1922. 


PRINTER CITED BY COLLEGE 


Hamilton Brooks Wood, president and 
treasurer of Commonwealth Press, and 
treasurer of Worcester Lithograph Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, one of 
the sixty representative printers fea- 
tured in THE INLAND PRINTER’s sixtieth 
anniversary issue, was honored for his 
song-writing ability by Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, at its re- 
cent Commencement. 

An honorary degree of master of arts 
was conferred on him, and the citation 
read that he is “greatly endowed with 
the love of music and with the ability 
to call it forth in others.” 

He is credited with having composed 
some of the “most cherished Williams 
songs,” and has just completed twenty 
years of service as the president of the 
Worcester County Musical Association, 
into which “venerable organization he 
breathed fresh life, carrying on musical 
festivals, the nation’s oldest annual con- 
cert series, both in good times and bad, 
with high distinction.” 





PERFECTION Gummed Papers print 
smoothly no matter what the sea- 
son. That's because they’re weather- 
conditioned to stay FLAT THE YEAR 
"ROUND. After the paper is gummed, 
the smooth adhesive is literally pul- 
verized on special machinery into 
millions of tiny pieces, too small to 
be seen without a magnifying glass. 
This important processing eliminates 
the tendency to curl—and results in 
a sheet that stays sold and is a joy 
to print. All PERFECTION Papers are 
obtainable with Dextrine or Strong 
gumming. 


PERFECTION 
Flat Gummed PAPERS 





TACKLE BIG JOB COLLECTIVELY 


How members of the Chicago Trade 
Typographers Association collectively 
did a big rush job for one of the war 
agencies, a job too big for one of the 
largest printing establishments in the 
country, is being told in printing circles 
around Chicago. The job called for com- 
position on 3,600 pages of both tabular 
and descriptive matter, to be printed on 
pages of about 14 by 11 inches. It was 
urgent that the information be sent to 
fighting units in all theaters of war. 

Ben C. Pittsford, secretary of the as- 
sociation, heard about the “fall-down” 
of the big concern, and solicited the 
order for the trade plants collectively. 
Legal steps were taken by which he was 
authorized to act as agent for all mem- 
ber plants. As a production manager, he 
parceled out the job to seventeen trade 
plants whose managements and owners 
pledged themselves to work around the 
clock for the four weeks required to do 
the job. As fast as printing signatures 
were approved by the war agency, Mr. 
Pittsford had them printed in medium 
sized printing plants who were doing no 
war work, thus not holding up contract 
work for the Government. 

The job was done successfully by the 
teamwork of the men in the war agency, 
Mr. Pittsford’s office, and the numerous 
trade compositors, printers, and binders 
involved. Subsequently, the work was 
paid for as fast as the job progressed. 
The trade association is being asked by 
the war agency to do more production 
work on a “collective basis.” 





GUMMED PAPERS gS 


PAPER MANUFAC 


URERS C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
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CIVILIAN PRIORITY 
DELIVERY PLAN 


Don’t Wait! Reserve now the presses 
you will need for tomorrow’s print- 
ing. Assure your definite place in 
line with a certified Priority Num- 
ber on any of these ATF presses: 


LETTERPRESS 
Style C Kelly No. 1 Kelly No. 2 Kelly 
Kelly Clipper Little Giant 


OFFSET 
Little Chief Chief Big Chief 








Here is the most practical help 
ever offered to the printer. En- 
ables any printer willing to DO 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT to an- 
alyze his market and equipment, 
plan his production, and sell his 
services. This booklet is a“ MUST” 
for printers who expect to be in 


business after the war. 


Gel your 


free copy 


Practically does your planning 


for you in five logical steps. Scien- 
tific but simple...shows you just 
where you'll stand when the war 
is won and the dammed-up flood 
of post-war printing is released. 
Every step fully explained...com- 
pletely charted. Ask your ATF 


Salesman for your copy or send to 


American 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 63 














EAGLE-A “There is no question but that documents of any importance at all 
should be written on a grade of paper that will withstand much 


handling and weathering.”’ 
gl) th Ma 


ARAN 
EXAMINER OF QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 


PAPERS 














Mr. Clark Sellers of Los Angeles, California, who is nationally known for his 
expert examination of doubtful documents of all kinds remarks .. . 
“Disintegration of the paper on which a valuable document is written is ordinarily 


never thought of by the writer, but if the same person were constructing any kind of 
a building, large or small, he would give the first consideration to the foundation.” 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


is a 100% cotton content paper that for over fifty years has been tested and 
approved for durability and utility by thousands of business executives. Keen 
business men recognize that today’s letter may be tomorrow’s important docu- 
ment. That is why so many prefer Eagle-A Agawam Bond. Ask your Eagle-A 


Paper Merchant for full details. 





EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 





BUY WAR BONDS — SAVE WASTE PAPER — DONATE YOUR BLOOD is 
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COMING EVENTS cast their 


shadows before!) « *« « * x 


SYNITHETICS 
SHOULD BE 


The main object of industrial research is to gain an advantage over products 
in general use. 


We have always wanted that advantage for Ideal rollers. 


That is the reason why—when synthetic rubber first became available from 
Europe many years ago—we began our uninterrupted work to adapt and 
improve it as a material for rollers. 


No one then realized that regular rubber would not always be available. Yet 
we had a “hunch” that synthetic rubber certainly was the answer to many 
requirements of the graphic arts industry. Since then we have accumulated a 
formidable array of actual operation tests and production records. 


There are as many approaches to synthetic rubber formulation as there are 
industries using the material. No two tackle it in the same manner. Ideal’s 
approach was directly along the line of efficiently transferring inks, varnishes, 
waxes and other vehicles from fountain to paper. This was the theme and 
resolution of our laboratories. 


The result is that now, after twelve years of production experience in meeting 
special requirements, it means something to you to obtain a roller formulated 
by Ideal. It is your guarantee that the particular formula used is the best 
available and has been intelligently compounded for its purpose. 


For any purpose—YOUR SYNTHETICS SHOULD BE IDEAL. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 West 24th St., Chicago 8, Illinois * 21-24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island City1, N.Y. 
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a primer of printing 


at war 


Wartime Printing: dynamic, forceful, subtle, 
direct. A current catalog of outstanding ex- 
amples of the Graphic Arts in Advertising, 
keyed to the task of winning the war; and doing 
just that. This ‘“‘Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, No. 148” is entitled ‘“‘A Primer of 
Progressive Typographic Design.” Verses in 
the style of the old time New England Primer 
make pointed jingles of the eight letters forming 
the name ‘‘Westvaco.”’ 

Then comes the punch . . . from bombsights 
to bombers, from black and white to four 
colors, from halftone screens you can’t see to 
screens so coarse you may almost count the 
dots ...and many other diverting novelties 
of attractive format that cannot fail to intrigue 
the printer. 

All for you...that your printing may be 
inspired to do more for you, and more for 
America. That you may come closer and closer 
to the secret of making printing work at top 
speed and top power just as the group of 
advertising illustrations displayed in this issue 
has done for others. 

“Westvaco Inspirations for Printers’, chronicler 
of the pulse-beat of advertising down through 
the years, now finds that pulse stronger than 
ever. Advertising has done a marvelous war- 
time job and, in doing that job has inculcated 
a new public respect for American enterprise. 
The production capacity that amazed the world 
is matched only by capacity for resourceful, 
inspired advertising. 

There is a copy of ‘‘Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, No. 148” for you . . . It is procurable 
from your Westvaco Distributor, or by writing 
or phoning to one of the Company addresses. 


The Cover Artist: Georges Schreiber who was 
born in Belgium, and came to the United States in 
1928, is now considered a thoroughly American 
artist. The U. S. Treasury selected his painting, 
‘Fire Away” as the official poster for the recent 
Fifth War Loan Drive. ‘Keep ’Em Flying” (Sec- 
ond Bond Drive) and “Back the Attack” (Third 
Bond Drive) also were his. His works are represent- 
ed in permanent collections of the Brooklyn, Whit- 


ney, and Metropolitan Museums, Museum of the 


City of New York, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, etc. 


invest in victory: buy war bonds 


New York: 230 Park Avenue 
Chicago: 35 E. Wacker Drive 
Philadelphia: Public Ledger Building 
San Francisco: 503 Market St. 


west virginia pulp and paper company 








eo oy 


AP sins 





low tide: by georges schreiber 
from the painting in the gallery of 


associated american artists, inc., new york 


westvaco 


inspirations for printers: number one forty-eight 
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BUY WAR BONDS 





AND KEEP ’EM 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stztchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 





* 
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... Baek of the long- 
awaited ‘‘D Day” that 
thrilled the nation... 
were long hours of 
painstaking planning and 
development...to make 
SURE that this fateful 
day would mark the 
beginning of the end of 
the battle for human 
rights. 


At Goss, “‘D Day” 
symbolized the begin- 
ning of a shift into high 
gear on an active plan- 
ning and development 
program ... the more 
intensive correlation of 
new ideas ... awaiting 
the availability of 
materials and man- 
power to construct 
laboratory models to 
pre-test for post-war 
requirements. 


Yes ... every day 
is development day at 
Goss .. . and with the 
day rapidly approaching 
when new presses can 
be built, Goss precision- 
trained workers will be 
ready for a quick change- 
over from gun to press 
production. 


Goss invites prelim- 
inary discussions of 
tentative press specifi- 
cations with all news- 
papers and printing 
plants looking toward 
new and improved post- 
war equipment. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY | 


1535 SOUTH PAULINA STREET * CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK *© SAN FRANCISCO «© LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Equipment for NEW o% 43 
PLASTIC MOLDS FOR 3 
ELECTROTYPES! Read 


announcement next month. 


MONOMELT COMPANY 


will be Printed Faster with 





1611 Polk Street, N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





UO WHITE ETC 










A new etch that is absolutely 
free from all harsh irritants, Bi- 
chromate or Chromic poisoning. 


D H 
Through careful tests and trials e. 
in many of the different plants al 
S in New York, this etch has prov- 2 
S 2 


en itself to be your guarantee 
of a pure non-poisonous vehicle. 


A trial order of one gallon will 
convince you of its real value. 








J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
LITHO, PRINTING INKS, AND SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 
OFFICE: 47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
FACTORY: 99-105 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











The Franklin Printing Catalog 


. . . the fast, easy way 
to value printing 


The Catalog conserves your time by simpli- 
fying the routine of valuing. You merely 
turn to the specified schedule—and there’s 
the figure you seek—arrived at in advance 
by valuing experts. The Catalog guards 
against oversight and 
error. Its values include 
every item of cost. Re- 
vision sheets keep _ its 
data current. It protects 
both the buyer and the 
printer. 


Write today for the no- 
risk trial offer. Discover 
why thousands of printers use this proven 
service every day. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Yanks have long 
been proud of their 
mechanical skill. But 
in far-off Iran all actual 
repair work on thou- 
sands of American 
trucks en route to 
Russia is done by native [ranians—with 
a minimum of tools. Yank soldiers mar- 
vel at this unexpected ingenuity, call 
Iranians the world’s best make-shift 
mechanics. 


Work well done under such dif- 


ficult conditions wins lasting respect — 








Uniting Handy Andys of East and West 


strengthens International Cooperation. 
In the paper industry, too, cooperation 
is the order of the day. No one realizes 
better than International that only 
through conservation and salvaging of 
paper can the war demands for this vital 
material be met. 


* BUY MORE BONDS x 


Iilecnational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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for all Catalogs, 
Sales Presentations 
and Manuals 


Increase the effectiveness and efficiency of every 
catalog or manua! you print—and substantially 
increase your profit on the job—by selling 
AICO Indexes. 


The next years will see more catalog business 
than any previous period as war production 
manufacturers swing back to civilian production 
with new and redesigned models. 


Be prepared for this business. Send for the AICO 
INDEX Selector—with samples of every style 
and type of indexing—to help you produce 
better sales literature at a better profit. Mail 
the coupon today! 


Mail this coupon for 
FREE AICO INDEX KIT 





G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. IP 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





Oue_-Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Whether it's BLACK, for Machine writes, or 
BLUE, for hand writes, HANO One-Time Car- 
bon has found instant acceptance from all pro- 
fit minded printers. If you make any one-time 
carbon forms in your plant your customers will 
like the readability of copies from HANO 
One-Time Carbon paper. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


InCORPORATED 


HOLVOKE ,MmASS. 


DPrueciiton 


PAPER KNIVES 


Il Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


2 “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 


.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum ‘number of cuts between grindings. 


4 Furnished as standard equipment on many 


of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 


For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE ® DAYTON, OHIO 
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‘ fx raftsmanship 


— 








Q, the early days of homespun and _ handicraft 
the human element predominated in most trades, par- 
ticularly in printing. The result was that the keenest 
application of human faculties, the combined force of 
the spirit and the flesh, became a heritage. 


No other craft today enjoys this heritage so much as 
printing. Invention has simplified and accelerated every 
printing operation, but the fact remains that skilled 
man power is still the spark which ignites all printing 
achievement. Mechanics will never displace the 
human heart nor dethrone the artistry of the mind. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8¥2” 
x11") of detailed description and information on every government 








A successful printing job unites thought, talent, and 
labor into a concrete and useful whole. The styling of 
type, the beauty of presswork, knowledge of color, ink, 
and paper—all these are aimed at the perfection of 
successive steps—vitalized by a craftsmanship which 
adds excellence to excellence until the bindery adds the 
crowning touch of completeness. On one hand, the huge 
American budget for printing has been a challenge; on 
the other, the superb facilities of the printing craft are 
meeting these needs. The gap has been bridged by the 

foresight of the printer, plus his devotion to a 

craftsmanship handed down through generations. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER- COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 


CcCtevetaAN OD 5, ou tO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © ¢ @ e@ 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 


OD AY T O N er oO H tI O 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS *KNIFE 
GRINDERS «DIE PRESSES WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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Aamilten Equi 
é4 ESSENTIAL 


Whatever kind of printing plant you operate, 
there is a requirement in it for Hamilton 
equipment. You may set type by hand or by 
machine, or you may buy all your composi- 
tion “outside.” Before type forms go to the 
press, necessary work must be done on them. 
This work is done best on Hamilton Type 
Cabinets and Hamilton Imposing Tables. 


Handwork is expensive and should be done 
only under conditions that will promote effi- 
ciency. There is a Hamilton cabinet to fit 








every composing room need. 








TAKE A GOOD 
| LOOK INSEPARABLE 


Johnson Inks and 


pour high quality ... the two 
OR EXPANDED are inseparable. Wherever 


printing ink is used, the 
You'll See Why } name Johnson at once sug- 
Grid Unit Heaters Will gests the product that for 
Outlast Other Types of Heating Equipment 140 years has assured 


yourtt see a condenser “fin” section (patented) made in one piece of : 
high test cast iron, the metal for permanency . . . a section that has no excel lent reproduction. 
soldered, welded, brazed or expand connections . . . a section made of similar 
metals so that electrolysis cannot develop 
to cause corrosion, breakdowns, or heating 
failures. There is nothing in it to become 
loose now or in the future years of operation. 
No_other,Unit Heater has its lasting qualities 
... It’s afunit heater that will have the same 
high efficiency in years to come as the day 


ou installed it . . . Engineered and tested 
o operate with either hot water, or steam Gari ‘u ohn on 
up to 250 Ibs. pressure. 
Capacity tables upon request. [-} PANY 
GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. Philadelphia *New York «Chicago «Boston» St. Louis Cleveland 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN Detroit ¢ Baltimore « Kansas City « Pittsburgh * Atlanta » Dallas 
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BUSINESS AS 


Normally business has two purposes...serv- 
ice to the public and reasonable profit to 
the owners. One can’t have the second with- 
out the first. Normally, too, the problem is 
to sell the goods rather than to make it. 
Now things are different. Profit is secondary 


to the national service. It is easy to sell but 





Un-usual 


hard to get materials and the workers to 


process them. That is war! In nearly a cen- 
tury we have been through five of them. 
4 g 
Beckett papers are the product of vast ex- 
pap Pp 
perience and the resourcefulness that it de- 


velops. We have a good name to protect. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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speed made PRACTICAL! 


and low cost of production 


and maintenance . .. when the 
machine is B1JUR-equipped. 
Insure better work and more 
of it—with Bijur automatic 
“metered” lubrication! 


BISUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY ° NEW YORK 
14) 


Biyor 


anlaciaar aise aitaiee: AUTOMATICALLY (20 LUBRICATION 


Press . . . Bijur Lubricated. 


THE 
PRODUCT OF NEARLY A HALF 
CENTURY OF SPECIALIZATION 


KIMBLE 


- .. Our symbol of freedom and ‘The American CU STOM-BUILT MOTORS 


Way” of living—well worth sacrifices and hard 
work. Until peace-time comes CHALLENGE 
WORKERS have their job cut out and cherish 
a solid determination to see it through. 








... Our Maintenance Service 
Department welcomes your in- 
quiry on specific production 
problems. Further, Challenge 
can still supply some of your 
equipment requirements from 


a limited stock. Tell us your fake KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


needs— possibly we can help! Division of Mieble Printing Press & Mfs. Co 














THE 2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
. ++. Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church Street, NEW YORK.... TYPE FOUNDERS 


486 


xkekK kk Kk * 
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HUNT WARD! j 


. and often! Rutherford is hitting hard for victory by 
going all out on production of precision machinery for 
the Government. We are ready, however, to plan your 
Post-War requirements with you. If Rutherford has served 
you in the past, you know it's wise to consult us. If not, 


why not be “one who knows”. We are at your service! 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Maintaining Standards 


Maintaining standards in bookbind- 
ing is the constant aim of every worker 
in the BROCK and RANKIN organi- 


utth a MEW ERA PRESS zation. Care in the selection of mate- 


Stocks of labels, tickets, tags, office forms, rials and sincerity in the performance 
— ee ge are lower 
t' er. en Y-Day arrives and war paper- . ‘ ‘ 
savien saitilane we (ied. be prepared to of every operation combined with the 
handle the flood of business that is sure to i 

_— alert scrutiny of each completed book 


With New Era Multi-Process printing equip- : Q 
ment you can capitalize on postwar demand. have enabled us to retain a high 
The Bane! Era — = desi ned hd various 
combinations of printing and finishing opera- 

tions. It can be arranged to print in any standard of excellence. 
number of colors, on one or both sides of 
paper or cloth web. It is also equipped for 
perforating, punching, slitting, numbering, 
scoring or attaching metal eyelets. 


Your order for New Era printing equipment, B R O C K an d R A N K I N 


placed NOW, will be carefully recorded by 


us and will receive priority attention as soon e F 
as manufacturing is permitted. Send for Bul- Book and Catalog Binding 
letin No. I! and acquaint yourself with the 


New Era Multi-Process Presses. 5 
for More Than Fifty Years 
NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson 4, N. J. 


619 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











TARA BUY WAR BONDS ARAeq 


Now 1s the Bost Jime mM) pocket size 
to dispose of your d ¢ () [ O R 


surplus machinery 


Make way for the latest designed They're easy to carry! Write today arg peta 

i H : editions of IPI Letterpress Color Guide, IPI Offset 
aE Seen ees ae Color Guide, IPI Everyday Specimen Book. Address 
nearest branch or International Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











We Are Interested in Buying 


SINGLE UNITS or COMPLETE PLANTS 
Chapman 


e - STATIC 
age Neutralizer 


Write or Phone Us Today . Deliver Light Paper 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS : - xz 


Recognized Dealers Since 1902 : 

Stabili Producti - Cuts Wast 

Marshall and Jefferson Streets a rinenerii 
and Cures many Pressroom headaches 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA in world wide use 
CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


\\ 
LESB¥K K b E o ’ E m f LY ] n G SARA BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PATAWITE®4nonjaet 


Md 
aon Lcadsides 


Carbon Copy 
Laper 


Wice Forms 


Ayrmai'l ae SS 


Stationery eee i i =— 


What’s so outstanding about Patawite? In the first place it is made on 
precision fine-paper machines. As a result it has an exceptionally smooth 
surface, even texture, and unusual strength. These qualities add a subtle 
but definite tone to the character of folders, broadsides, office forms, 


airmail stationery, carbon copy paper, and dozens of other Patawite jobs. 


What about the supply of PATAWITE? 


Frankly it is impossible today to supply all the demands for Patawite. 
Wartime assignments and essential everyday needs of Patawite are more 
than can be met with the present limited supply of raw materials. We 


can only ask that you bear with us until normal service is restored. 


% 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 
WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 
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PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
PERFORATORS AND ROUND 
CORNERING MACHINES 


gene EQUIPMENT 
BUILT TO ORDER 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


To Keep ’em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until dry. Sheets 5 34x9 


Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 

















ROTARY PRESSES 





" a 


... for modern pressrooms 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


_ 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 

















CENTRAL 


°33" (LETTER PRESS ) 


ASR NNSNARENNN ALS 


“MAKES GOOD 


INK BETTER 


"0-33" (LITHO & MULTILITH) 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


BRU. 8030: I7IBN. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS' GUIDE 
WANT AD SECTION 


r® 
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BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


SEYBOLD 


Regardless of any and all reasons, prac- 
tically 100% of the owners of SEYBOLD 
CUTTING MACHINES continue to buy 
Seybolds. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 
WESTERN SALES AGENTS 
112-116 W. Harrison Chicago 5, Ill. 





BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B, Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg, Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. ¥. 


Largest assortment and best Go ge 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











COMPOUNDS 


e@ ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with 
war time padding compounds? Order 
“PADEEN” today. Finest padding com- 
pound on the market. Graphic Arts Lab- 
oratories, Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ PRINTING EQUIPMENT WANTED— 

Dexter D-16 Folder (Catalog No. 105) 
Maximum sheet 53x66. Baum Folder 23x 
386 (No. 422A) 5/0 2-color Miehle Press 
with Cross Feeder. Kluge Job Press. 
Please send particulars, condition and 
price to Box G-740 % The Inland Printer. 











@ WE PURCHASE FOR CASH Print- 

ing, offset and bookbinding machin- 
ery. ROBERTSON BROS., 438 Pearl St., 
New York 7, New York. 





@ ATTENTION DIE CUTTERS: Will 

pay cash for a sheet die cutting plant 
anywhere in the midwest if now in ac- 
tive operation. Address Box G-732 c/o 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





® WANTED TO BUY—Miehle or Bab- 

cock Cylinder Presses—all sizes—for 
export. Send full details and prices. Box 
G-725, % The Inland Printer. 


FOR SALE 








To whom it may concern 


IS YOUR PLANT 
FOR SALE? 


Your printing plant most likely repre- 
sents your mind, thought, brain, 
blood, nerves, even your soul, therefore, 
you will want to get the most money 
for your life’s endeavor and we think 
you should. 


YOU CAN GET TOP DOLLARS 
HERE BY CONTACTING US 


PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











(Continued on page 82) 








COTTON t3 
SUpPerior 
rN PAPER 





Through hundreds of 
years of paper making, no practical fiber has 
been found to equal cotton as the basic material 
for fine enduring paper. For many business pur- 
poses cotton fiber papers are the only practical, 
economical choice. 

The cotton fibers in all of 
Parsons Papers give them a quality that adds 
appreciably to the efficiency with which “paper 
work” is accomplished. Parsons cotton fiber papers 
have a permanence that is especially important 
for long term records and documents. And, these 
papers “specialized for modern business” have an 
appearance that commands attention. 

For nearly a century 
Parsons has specialized in Bonds, Ledgers, Index 
and Technical Papers made of strong, clean cotton 
fibers. To assure yourself of this quality specify 
them in your business. 

Write today for Demon- 
stration Folder of these superior business papers 
and see how they can be used in your business. 


Parsons Parer Company, Hotyoke, Massacuusetts 


Yrsons Paper 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 














Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 





HELP WANTED (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) 


FAIR PRICE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


LUDLOW MATS, 28 fonts, sold subject to 
use and approval at 40% off list. 


LINOTYPE MATS, 33 fonts. Write for list, 
purchase on approval. 


MODEL 26 LINOTYPE, 4 magazine 
Mixer No. 41986, from the Buckley- 
Dement plant. 


2 MIEHLE No. 4-4R unit presses, Serial 
Nos. 15470 and 15471. Completely 
equipped, including high serial Dexter 
suction pile swing-back feeders, exten- 
sion deliveries and modern push-button. 
A.C. 60 cycle, 220 volt electrical equip- 
ment. 


2 COLTS ARMORY 14x22 presses, both 
with printing attachments. 


ROUSE POWER MITER (new, hence WPB 
approval required). 

MODEL B & C INTERTYPES. 

BAUM QUINTUPLET FOLDER. 

MODEL 25 VANDERCOOK and MODEL 
0 POCO 12x18 PROOF PRESS. 
CHALLENGE E PAPER DRILL. 








TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


We own and operate our own 
precision machine shop. 


220 S. JEFFERSON, CHICAGO 6 

















@ PRESSES FOR SALE—Cottrell-Mc- 

Kee 4-color 70” press. Babcock 2- 
color rotary. Sheet size 48x71. Both 
presses in excellent condition. Can be 
inspected in running order. Write Box 
G-741 % The Inland Printer. 





@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 0 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN 


For vertical, horizontal and Miehle cylinder 
presses in our commercial printing department 
where we are now producing high grade publish- 
ing and advertising printing. The men who qualify 
will have steady, full time employment in this 
modern printing plant located in city of 12,000, 
only 17 miles from Detroit. 

Our shop is growing, over 70 employees now 
(open shop), present employees have worked 
steadily for years—two shifts—with high hour 
rates and plenty of overtime. The future looks 
bright. 

We have a few openings now for printers, lino- 
type operators and pressmen and will welcome 
your application and treat it in confidence. Pre- 
pare now for permanent post-war work by ap- 
plying to 

BIRMINGHAM ECCENTRIC 
Birmingham, Michigan 























@ OUTSTANDING NATIONAL ORGANI- 

ZATION has excellent sales opening 
for right man. Must be acquainted with 
printing industry and have_ several 
years of sales experience, selling or 
servicing products used on letterpress, 
rotary or perfector press operations. 
Write giving experience, age, and gen- 
eral background, including recent pho- 
tograph and salary expected. Box G-746 
% The Inland Printer. 








@ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—2-color 

Harris Press, size 22”x30” with ex- 
tended ae Te and friction feed. Serial 
163-Model S4. Complete with 5 HP D.C. 
motor. Also two sets of rollers. Low 
price for quick sale. The Billboard, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


@ FOR SALE—No. 1 Miehle—Serial No. 

8668 with fly delivery and 5 H.P. Mo- 
tor, complete with all standard acces- 
sories, Press completely rebuilt, perfect 
register. Price $750.00 cash on our floor. 
An unusual bargain for some one. Write 
Box G-742 % The Inland Printer. 








@ ELECTROTYPE FOREMEN—Several 

positions open in Blectrotype plant, 
Foreman of Finishing Section, and As- 
sistant Foreman for Foundry Section. 
Practical knowledge of business plus 
executive experience required. Men 30- 
45 years of age. Excellent post war pros- 
pects. Write giving age, salary expected, 
past experience, present employment. 
Correspondence _ strictly confidential. 
Write Box G-747, % The Inland Printer. 





@ WANTED a paper ruler, a finisher, 
and a stone man. Out West Printing 
& Stationery Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





@ AD COMPOSITOR, MAKE-UP MAN 

for work on six day evening paper. 
Good wages, time and half over 40 hrs. 
Working minimum 48 hr. week. Open 
shop. Steady job now and after war. 
Delightful town of 8,000 on Lake Michi- 
gan. Spring Lake and Grand River. 
Write or phone for full particulars, The 
Daily Tribune, Grand Haven, Michigan. 





@ WANTED, vertical pressmen, 17x22 

offset pressmen, offset layout men, 
proofreader, compositor, essential in- 
dustry, hourly rate, no labor trouble. 
Permanent employment. Those in essen- 
tial industry not considered. The Rein 
Company, P.O. Box 7598, Houston 7, 
Texas, 


@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR—One of the 
largest printing plants in New Eng- 
land needs an experienced estimator. 
We produce publications, books and 
commercial work—all letter press. Ex- 
cellent living conditions in medium sized 
city. Apply by letter to Box G-722, % The 
Inland Printer, giving qualifications. 








@ PRINTERS AND PRESSMAN 
WANTED—1 Intertype Operator, 1 
Compositor, 1 Kelly-Kluge pressman. 
Publication work; good steady position. 
40 hours plus overtime. Waverly Pub- 
lishing Company, Waverly, Iowa. 





@ WANTED—Competent Superintend- 

ent, also Bindery Foreman, Modern 
Plant, good equipment. Send photo- 
graph, references, give age and marital 
status and advise salary expected. Gill 
Printing and Stationery Company, Mo- 
bile 9, Alabama. 





@ COLOR MATCHER and Assistant to 

Ink Man, Post-war permanency as- 
sured. Give draft status and all past ex- 
perience. Your reply will be treated in 
strictest confidence. Write Box G-739 % 
The Inland Printer. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


eee oe and — 
w Use COLLIN 


CHALK "RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 

Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 728 ,,couimtia Bxe 




















MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 








Devers, too, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


ee ee ee ee a ee 























2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 


ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ern nr nnn nn nn nr nnn nnn nn nnn 


| 
STITCHING WIRE | 
ROUND OR FLAT 

The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio | 











AAAAAAA 


PLASTIC BINDERS 


MODERNIZE YOUR BOOK WITH PLASTIC 


WILDER INDEX COMPANY 
328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 * Monroe 3337 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED »« SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 





Long Island City, New York 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
Trying To Run Your Plant 





Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph- Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry . 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordi- 
nary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 










GREENLEE co. 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving, Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











+4 

















RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
Nis oleh ma iNicm Kolo) m— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ SUPERINTENDENT—Or Composing 

Room foreman. Have 20 years practi- 
cal experience, and thorough under- 
standing of men and materials. Am 
seeking position for postwar as well as 
today. Box G-744 % The Inland Printer. 


(Continued on page 84) 














SAVE MONEY BY 
SHIPPING VIA 
MIAMI VALLEY 
SHIPPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CHILLICOTH 


* * A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER 60. 


* * CHI 


AN ENDLESS 


Chain 


OF SATISFIED BUYERS 








DULL OR GLOSS; YOU GET 
100% RESULTS FROM EITHER 
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Make 'em Last— 
Keep ‘om Running 


Se ie ie ie i ie ie ee i i ie i 


Always take proper care of your number- 
ing machines—especially these days, to 
insure longer life and accurate perform- 
ance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3—adjust. 
You can do it or we will recondition— 
all makes—-at nominal cost. Let us help 
**Make ’Em Last.” 





UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


WHEN YOU MUST... 


Replace With ROBERTS 
Model 27 
$12 Less 40%... 


Model 28—6-Wheel $940 each 
$14 Less 40%... — net 











net 


Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 
or backward action. Efficient direct 
drive in all. 


Investigate our Reconditioning Service ... and liberal trade-in allowance ... extra discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


% tt 0 
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} Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
diy SITUATIONS WANTED (continued) 


THE 
@ COMPOSING ROOM TYPOGRAPHER 
and Foreman desires to make change. 
Skilled in ad layout, magazine and com- 
mercial work. Age 40. References given. 
VM hf Write Box G-743 % The Inland Printer. 
@ CYLINDER PRESSMAN or working 
foreman high-class exp. color, half- 


tone and all classes of printing, Ex. ref. 


WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES See ee ee 
nian rinter, 


TYPEFOUNDERS 
JGus THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
( aueu ST; 1944 « VOL. HIS NO. 5) 235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


ae the CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
the big type foundry of the 


LEADING ARTICLES FOR YOU THIS MONTH west _* catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
WIRE 


Planning for Your Postwar Plant Can Be Done Now. SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
By Harold R. Wallace Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 


- ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
How Books Are Printed Without the Use of Type, Slugs, or Printing epvote. Wfaun So LAS DEALS 

: i : 

Presses. By Robert Randolph 
Printer Employs Scale Models in Moving of Plant. 

septs em | HIGH IN QUALITY...LOW IN COST 
Paper Stocks Continue Decline; Pulp Gains Slightly. By M. E. Powers. .27 : 
Offset Presswork for the Letterpressman. By Oscar Diehl 3; ]ru fect 


What Is Printing Process of the Future? : a 
By William C. Huebner Vu hi f. “9 


Sample Case of Simplifying Nouns. By Edward N. Teall 
































A PRODUCT OF 


Kim 


RESEARCH 


Craftsmen Convention Considers Postwar Outlook m 
Lovelcoat™ PAPERS 
‘E 3 Levelcoat Printing Papers provide all the 
MONTHLY FEATURES TO KEEP YOU ABREAST beauty of costly printing paper atthe price 


of ordinary paper!...Samples on request. 
ArRape mark | 








Brevities................... 32 Salesman’s Corner 
News and Views.............31 Specimen Review 
Pressroom.................35 The Month’s News..........57 





Proofroom.................37 Typographic Clinic =e ° 
Offset Technique : Typographic Scoreboard _=} Jip- Offs. 


for 


SES RRR RR a 
Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, August, 1944, Volume113, No. 5. Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 

309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription By H. B. COOPER 

by $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, a a oe 

5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, 

Ilinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. A delightful way te $ 5 0 
learn the art of 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by quate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no x xt in 
responsibility for unsolicited contributions, —- to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. ee ain bane 





J. L. FRAZIER, Editor and Manager HAROLD R. WALLACE, Associate Editer Includes postage. Cloth Editien 


DONALD T. SUTTE, Advertising Manager H. GOODENOW, Circulation Manager The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 
Eastern Advertising: WILLIAM H. THORN, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 














BUY AS A UNIT *« Coaueuceat-Compact-Clean « SELL AS A UNIT 


a CASLON BOND? 


CASLON BOND PAK _ sa Accurate mill-cut 82zx11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
holds 10 boxes » 5000 J 10 boxes to Pak 
plus* sheets © a com | FITS THE 


plete storage or delivery - ey DESK 
unit with space for label CASLON UTILITY BOX DRAWER 


contains 500 plus * sheets « | Re Sea 


8'3x11 ¢ white © 10 boxes j 

in Pak has label for your LS) a =i) 

name « U.S. Patent 2319018 — a Wat rked | 
alermarke 4 


“extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. ¢ 135 S. La Salle St. —— 3, Ul. 


BUY AS A UNIT * Gonvencent-Compact-@lean * SELL AS A UNIT 


for letterheads and forms 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN 
FEATURES: 

Hard, uniform surface 

High tensile strength 


Proof against oil and 
ink solvents 


Proof against moisture and 


extremes of temperature 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


We Baie: 


That any printer now using CROMWELL Special 
Prepared TYMPAN will agree that there is no 
finer tympan made. 


We Believe: 


That dollar for dollar . . . no other tympan de- 
livers more in long-run endurance, uniform 
precision or... more in profitable performance. 


We Believe: 


That once you give CROMWELL Special Pre- 
pared TYMPAN a fair test . . . you'll use no 
other kind. 
k kk 

Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is now, as 
always, unconditionally guaranteed and is avail- 
able in sheets or rolls to fit any high speed press. 
Order from your distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-33 S. Whipple St.,— Chicago 32, Ill. 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAL PREPARED 


TYMPAN 
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SENTRY DUTY 


+ But the press knows the im 

never giving up its freedom. Fo 

dom of the press depend all other free 
that make up democracy. Therefore, the 


IN AMERICA every editor is on sentry duty, 
guarding constantly against all encroach- 
ments on the Freedom of the Press. /t has 
always been like this, + Ever since the 
press battled for and won freedom of ex- 
pression, its guardians have had to be on 
the constant lookout for infiltration by the 
enemies of that freedom. Infiltration — 
pressure from powerful groups to tone 
down comment on a situation... pulling of° 
strings to keep a story from being pub- 
lished... predigested propaganda releases. 


Twenty-fifth in a series of messages 


men of America’s press refuse to recognize 


- any check—except military securi arity —on 


complete, unabrid ed and in late free- 





